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THE ATHENAUM 


journal of English and Foreign Literature, Science, the Fine Arts, Music and the Drama. 


No. : 3173. 





SATURDAY, AUGUST 13, 1888. 


PRICE 
THREEPENCB 
REGISTERED AS A NEWSPAPER 








poral ACADEMY of ARTS.—The DIPLOMA | 
and GIBSON GALLERIES will be CLOSED from MONDAY, 
August 20th, until further notice. By order, 

FRED. A. EATON, See. 


gem ee ARCH.ZOLOGICAL 
NATURAL HISTORY SOCIETY. 





and 


The FORTIETH ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING will be held at 
WELLS on the three days commencing TUESDAY, Auzust 28th, 1888, 
under the presidency of the LORD BISHOP of BATH and WELLS. 

Taunton Castle, August, 1888. 


HE INSTITUTE of ACTUARIES, 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIV EN, That an me sea ey in the 
First Part of the E: for A e Classes of Fellow 

and Associate of the “Institute will be held a staple eS Hall, Holborn, 
on SATURDAY, the 27th Octeber, 1888, 0 to 1 o'clock in the 
Morning, and from 2 to 5 o’clock in the pH cel 

Associates and Students must give 14 days’ notice in writing, addressed 
tothe Honorary Secretaries, of their intention to present themselves for 
eo and must at the same time remit the Examination Fee of 


One Guin 
By ‘order of the Council, G. 8. CRISFORD 
T. G. 8. BROWNE } Hon. Secs. 


RISH EXHIBITION in LONDON, 1888. 
NOW OPEN. 
()LYMPIA, KENSINGTON. 
PRODUCTS and MANUFACTURES of IRELAND. 
IRISH ARTS and ANTIQUITIES. 














OPEN 9 a.m. to 11 p.m. 
Admission, One Shilling. 


The Press throughout the length and breadth of the land have pro- 
nounced this the most useful, practical, interesting, and attractive of 
all the Exhibitions. 


\HE CREMATION SOCIETY of ENGLAND.— 
5.0001. are REQUIRED to BUILD a CHAPEL, WAITING-ROOMS, 
and LODGE on the Society’s grounds at Woking. Donations will be 
gratefully acknowledged et the Hon. Secretary. W. Eassiz, Esq., C.E., 
ll, Argyle-street, London, W., and also at the Office of the Society, 88, 
Wigmore-street, London, w. 
Amount received up to date, 1,7701. 15s. 


Me. HENRY BLACKBURN’S LECTURES.— 
Mr. HENRY Eee Editor of ‘ Academy Notes,’ &c., is 
now making ar 1 1888-9, i his POPULAR LECTURE 
on ‘Pictures of the Year,’ The Royal Academy, and Paris Salon, 1388, 
illustrated by Lime-light.—Address 103, Victoria-street, W: estminster. 











ANDSCAPE PAINTING from NATURE.— 

Mr. J. AUMONIER, &.I., can arrange with a GENTLEMAN to 

WORK TOGETHER for'a Term. Residence if desired. —Dvnatvon, 
Steyning, Sussex. 


]AILY GOVERNESS.—A LADY seeks a RE- 
APPOINTMENT. Thorough English and French, German, 
Elementary Latin, good Music and Drawing. Excellent references.— 
STELLA, 233, High-road, Lee, S.E. 


RUSSIAN LESSONS given by Educated Native 
Specialist. Practical and easy method.—Apply by letter to M. 
Eveéne, 8, Featherstone-buildings, High Holborn, W.C. 


AUSANNE.—Miss ANDREAE offers Comfortable 

4 HOME, with Educational advantages, to YOUNG LADIES. 

Special care of delicate girls. Highest references.—Apply 8, Avenue de 
la Gare, Lausanne ; or Bell House, Clapham Common, ‘London. 


ARIA GREY TRAINING COLLEGE for 
TEACHERS, 5, Fitzroy-street, W. 

A FULL COURSE of TRAINING is provided for LADIES desirous 
of entering Girls’ Public Schools. Class Teaching under supervision. 
Model and Criticiam Lessons. Kindergarten training. Preparation for 
Teachers’ Certificate, Higher Local (Cambridge), and Froebel Society’s 
ered. TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 12th. 

















—Address PRINCIPAL. 
— HENRY VIII. SCHOOL, 


standing in ohh acres of playground. 
Two Scholarships of 100). a year and three of 55/, tenable at the 
Universities for Five and Four Years ranuatvets attached. French, 
German, Chemistry, Shorthand, Book-keeping taught throughout the 
School. Studies for elder boys. Terms for Boarders, 52l. a year.—For 
vibe beas &e. » apply to the Head ears Rev. W. W. S. Escorr. 











[HE cc COLONIAL COLLEGE and TRAINING 
FARMS (Limited), Hollesley Bay, Suffolk 
For the Training of Youths for Colonial Life. 
The College owns and farms a fine Seaside Estate of 1,330 acres. 








Prosp on ion to the Secretary. 
Tuposr HALL LADIES’ COLLEGE, 
FOREST HILL, 8.E., LONDON. 


Principals—Rev. Dr. and Mrs. TODD. 
— Mistress—Miss M. TODD, Graduate in Honours, Cambridge. 
Professors—Seeley, King’s Coll ; Dr. Roggatz, Rudolf Lowman, Louis 
Diehl, Signor Garcia, te a Fontanier, Ferrero, Churton Collins, &c 
Full List and references o: icati ble Sept. 25. 
Large Gymnasium, Tennis courte , and Swimming Bath. 








OPULAR SCIENCE LECTURES, illustrated 
with brilliant Spee baci by ERIC STUART BRUCE, Esq. 
M.A. Oxon, F.R. Met. New Prospectus on application. Dates fast 
booking for Season 1386. —Address E. Bruce, Esq., Wilton House, Pitt- 
street, Kensington, London, W. 


AS GENTLEMAN, a Graduate of Oxford, who has 
d some considerable Experience of Literary Work, is desirous 
of a, EMPLOYMENT in connexion with a Newspaper or Magazine. 
viewing or a work in the department of literature preferred.— 
Address Lirerature, Adams & Francis, 59, Fieet-street, E.C. 


C0 RITICISM.—NO SALARY REQUIRED, — 
vier rr egal Rg tom had ry Some dy IEWING of WORKS of 


SUB- -EDITOR and CHIEF REPORTER of first- 
class BI-WEEKLY desires me CHANGE, Daily or Weekly. 
Over six years in present charge. Expeditious 
in dealing with copy. Leaders and ‘Notes on Political, Social, Trade, 
General and Local Topics; excellent Descriptive Writer; Verbatim 
Note. ws gg oe Convincing testimenials and references. Reasonable 
py for good work.—Address Box 5800, Sell’s Advertising Offices, 

















y 
[0, LIBRARIANS, PUBLISHERS, or BOOK- 
-LERS.—A Youug Man (23) with several i 
weegndon Book % bie ene second-hand) years’ RE ENGAGE. 

0 eit 
Address Lines. 40 Strand, WO. nowledge of Current Literature. 


ta 
Nu SPAPER MANAGER WANTED, to 
Manage Commercial oy panne of Evening and Weekly in 
Lancashire. Must have had g ‘ood experience in similar capacity and be 
well up in Advertising and Job Weigel Give experience, age, salary, 
and references. None but first-class men need apply.—M. L. W., care of 
Waterlow & Sons (Limited), London Wall, London, E.C. 


‘TOXOUNG AUTHORS. —Well-known LITERARY 
an om, 42, Stanton-road, on MSS. Terms from a 
on-road, Ilkeston. 


- 
ANTED, a MAN (or MAN and WIFE), 
without children, to act as CURATOR, METEOROLOGICAL 
oaer ER, and CARE-TAKER at the Museum and Library Buildings 
= he R yal a of Cornwall, Truro. Salary, 4il. per annum, 
nad Rooms, Coal, as.—Application, in Candidate’s own hand- 
moniat’ stating age “and scientific qualifications, if any), with testi- 
25th ing and references, to be forwarded not later than SATURDAY, 
a stant, to Major Panxyn, Honorary Secretary, Truro. 


(CURATORSHIP of ART MUSEUM, PICTURE 
Brcellen ey, oe PROVINCIAL APPOINTMENT REQUIRED.— 
3, Tedmor-atrent, Shepherd’ ‘s Bush, Seana —Address Mr. Harrison, 


) ’ 
TRE, {SKETCHING SEASON.—An ARTIST of 
tion, at present painting in a picturesque district within 
ny Ee mailes of London, is Willing to take a PUPIL to Work with him 
rth next Two or Three Months.—For fa-ther particulars write 
atreet, bo’ of Messrs. Adams & Francis, Advertising Agents, 59, Fleet- 




















MANCHESTER SCHOOL BOARD. 


WANTED, an experienced PRINCIPAL ART MASTER to give DAY 
and EVENING INSTRUCTION. Salary, 2501. per annum. The Master 
appointed will be required to duty on 24th next.— 
Applications, stating age, qualifications, and experience, with refer- 
ences, to be sent to the undersigned on or before August 20th. Personal 
application to individual members of the Board must not be made. 
CHARLES HENRY WYATT, 
6, St. James’s-square, Manchester. Clerk of the Board. 


WENS COLLEGE, VICTORIA UNIVERSITY, 
MANC HESTER. 
SESSION 1888-89. 
Principal—J. G. GREENWOOD, LL.D. 
ARTS, SCIENCE, and LAW DEPARTMENT. 
Professors and Lecturers. 
GREEK.—Hulme Sone: gictereaal A. 


GREEK TEST. CRITICISM.—Professor J. G. Greenwood, LL 
LATIN, COMPARATIYV. IVE PHILOLOGY. —Professor A. 8. ‘Wilkins, 


Litt D. 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE —Smith Professor T. N. Toller, M.A. 
ENGLISH LITERATURE.—Professor A. W. Ward, Litt D. 
HEBREW and ARABIC —Lecturer Rev. L. M. Simmons, B.A. 
FRENCH.—Lecturer V. Kastner, B.-¢s-L. 
GERMAN.—Lecturer H. Hager, Ph D. 
HISTORY.—Professor A. W. Ward, Litt.D. 
LOGIC and PHILOSOPHY. : er R. Adamson, M.A. LL.D. 
POLITICAL ECONOMY.—Faulkner Professor J. E.C. Munro, LL.D. 
LAW.—Professor A. Hopkinson, M.A. BCL., Professor E. 
Munro, LL.M. Reader in Real p Reg ‘ec —W. A. Copinger, 
Barrister-at-Law. Reader in Common Law.—T. F. Byrne, B.A., 
Barrister-at-Law 
MATH Nee ( PURE and APPLIED).—Beyer Professor H. Lamb, 


PHYSICS. eer “SS pamaed Arthur Schuster, Ph.D. F.R.S., 
rofe: T. H. Core. 

cIvit. and MECHANICAL ENGINEERING, GEOMETRICAL and 

MECHANICAL DRAWING.—Beyer P. rofessor Osborne Reynolds, 


LL.D. F.R.S. 
Bi aes and METALLURGY.—Professor H. B. D:xon, M.A. 
S. 


ORGANIC CHEMISTRY.—Professor C. Schorlemmer, F.R.S. 
TECHNICAL CHEMISTRY.—Lecturer Watson Smith, F.C.S. 
pea te Bg ha C. A. Burghardt, Ph.D. 
OOLOGY.—Beyer Professor A. M. Marshall, F R.S. 
BOTANY. —Professor W.C Williamson, F.R.S. 
ae Cre PALEONTOLOGY. —Professor W. Boyd Dawkins, 


M.A 
PuYsiovogy and HISTOLOGY.—Brakenbury Professor W. Stirling, 











ee a DRAWING. 

HARMONY, &c.—Lecturer H. HILES, Mus D. 

Ww oy Atsistant- Lecturers in all the Principal Departments. 

The SESSION of the DAY shes ey mae be OPENED, with an Intro- 
ductory Address by Se ea ROBE. ADAMSON, on TUESDAY, 
October 2nd, at 11.30 and oe RESSION of the EVENING 
Cae with an Adtixeen| by Mr. TAIT, on MONDAY, October 15th, 
at7 P.M 

There are Two Halls of Residence associated with the College. 

Prospectuses of the different Departments: _ 

1. DAY CLASSES, 

2. MEDICAL DEPARTMENT, 

3. DEPARTMENT for WOMEN, 

4. EVENING CLASSES, 
and also the Prospectuses of beer "Scholarships and Exhibitions, wili 
be forwarded on app 





HENRY WM. HOLDER M.A. Registrar. 





ARIS,—The ATHENUM can be obtained on 
SATURDAY at the GALIGNANI LIBRARY, 224, Rue de Rivoli. 


T. PAUL’S SCHOOL. —An EXAMINATION for 
fiilin out Eighteen VACANCIES ¥ 
held on the thn SEPTEMBER NEXT. peaheetslatialensinnnee ies 
ae information apply to the Bursar, St. Paul’s School, West Ken- 
ington. 


REQUIRED, for the CENTRAL TRAINING 
© COLLEGE of the BRITISH and FOREIGN SCHOOL SOCIETY, 
a RESIDENT PRINCIPAL, of University distinction, at a salary of 
6001. a year. Further particulars may be obtained from ALFRED 
Bourne, Esq., B.A., at the Training College, Borough-road, London, 
8.E., to whom applications, with eighteen copies of printed testimonials, 
may be sent not later than September 20th. 


[ JNIVERSITY COLLEGE of SOUTH WALES 
and MONMOUTHSHIRE, CARDIFF. 
The PROFESSORSHIP in LATIN is VACANT. ‘Candidates may 
obtain particulars by applying to IVOXK JAMES, Registrar. 
Cardiff, July 2ist, 1888. 


UNiverRsiry ‘of ABERDEEN. 


The CHAIR of CHEMISTRY in this UNIVERSITY, ~ the patronage 
of the University Court, being about to become VACANT by the retire- 
ment of Professor Brazier, by a minute of the said Court Candidates are 
requested to lodge applications, with such testimonials as they may 
think fit, in the hands of the Secretary of the Court, Ropert WALKER, 
Esq., M.A., University Library, Aberdeen, on or before the 15th day of 
September ' ensuing. 

The Secretary wil! afford such further information as may be desired. 


University of Aberdeen, 4th August, 1888 


NOVERNESS and TUTORS’ AGENCY.— 

AGENCY for GOVERNESSES, TUTORS, AMANUENSES, and 

COMPANIONS, English and Foreign.—Apply for particulars, Mrs. 
Dogsztror, The Library, Old Bedford House, Streatham, 8.W 


T. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL and 
COLLEGE. 
The WINTER SESSION will begin on MONDAY, October Ist, 1883. 
Students can reside in the College within the Hospital walls, subject to 
the collegiate regulations. The Hospital comprises a service of 743 beds 
(including 70 for convalescents at Swanley). For furtner particulars 
apply roo or by letter tothe Warpen of the College, St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Hospita! 
A Handbook awaken on application. 


T, GEORGE’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
HYDE PARK CORNER, S.W 
The WINTER SESSION will COMMENCE a MON DAY, October Ist, 
with an Introductory Address by Dr. EWART, atdp.m. A Prospectus of 
the School and further information may be obtained by personal appli- 
cation between 1 and 3 p.m,; or by letter addressed to the Dean at the 
Hospital. 


(THE MIDDLESEX HOGEIFAL MEDICAL 


The WINTER SES*ION, ‘ial il Commence on PAL October 
ee Mors the Prizes will be distributed by Sir ARTHUR ATSON, 
Us Sosa Address will be pode g by W. 









































Fos STER, Esq M./ S. 

TWO ENT ‘RANCE SCHOLARSHIPS Aiths 1007. and GO0/.) will be Open 
for Competition on September 27th and 25th 

The School Buildings have been recently enlarged, comprising new 
Theatre, Library, Physiological Laboratory, Materia Medica Museum, 
Students’ Room, and Luncheon Room 

Besides Scholarships and Prizes there are annually Sixteen Resident 
Hospital appointments Open to Students. 

The Composition Fee for the whole Medical Curriculum is 100’. Special 
provision is made for Dental Students and for Candidates for the Pre- 
liminary Scientific (M.B.) Examination 

The Residential College adjoins the Ly alsa? and provides accomm9- 
dation for Thirty Students and a Resident Warden. 

Prospectuses and al! particulars may be obtaiaed from the Resident 
Medical Officer at the Hospital, or from 

A. PEARCE GOULD, Dean. 





T. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
Albert Embankment, London, S.E. 

The WINTER SESSION of 1£83-89 will commence on October lst, 
whea os bar esoaness Addrees will be delivered by Dr. CULLING- 
WORT 

TWO. ENTRANCE SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS of 125 Guineas and 
60]. respectively, open to all firat-year Students, wiil be offered for com- 
petition. The examination will be held on the 28th, 27th, and 23th of 
September. and the subjects will be Chemistry and Physics, with either 
Botany or Zoology, at the option of Candidates 

Special Classes are held throughout the year for the “ Preliminary 
ees ” and “ Intermediate M.B.” Examinations of the University of 
Lond 

An ‘additional Laboratory for the teaching of Advanced Physiology has 
been recently provided. 

All hospital appointments are open to students without extra charge. 

Scholarships and money prizes of ecm phe ee are awarded at 
the Sessional Examinations, as also several med 

The fees may be paid in one sum or by instalments. Entries may be 
made to Lectures or to Hospital Practice, and special arrangements are 
made for Students entering in their second or subsequent years; also for 
Dental Students and for Qualified Practitioners. 

Medical practitioners, clergymen, and private families residing in the 
neighbourhood receive students for residence and super vision, and a 
register of approved lodgings is kept in the Secretary’s Office 

Prospectuses and all particulars may be obtained from the Medical 


Secretary, Mr. Grorcr RENDLE E NETTLESHI?, Deaa. 


\ MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 
Je Purchase of Newspaper Properties, undertake Valuations for 
Probate or Purchase, Investigations, and Audit of Accounts, &c. of 
Terms on application. 
12 and 18, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street, E.C. 


R. A. M. BURGHES, AUTHOR'S AGENT and 
I ACCOUNTANT. Advice given as to the best mode of Publish- 
ing. Publishers’ Estimates examined on behalf of Authors. Transfer 
of Literary Property carefully conducted. Safe Opinions odtained. 
Twenty years’ experience. Highest references, Consultations free. — 
la Paternoster-row ,E C. 
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YPE-WRITER.—AUTHORS’ MSS., Plays, Re- 

, Views, oe Legal or other Articles, COPIED with accuracy 

D opies.—Address E. Ticar, 

2, OMaitiand Park: road, Haverstock-hill, N.W. Established 1884. 


YPE-WRITING.—MSS., Legal Documents, 

Plays (Prompt Books and Parts), Copied by the Remington or the 

Hammond Type-Writer with speed and accuracy.—Missrs E. B. and I. 
Farran, 34, Southampton-street, Strand.—Pupils Taught. 


 TCHING. — PICTORIAL, LANDSCAPE, &c., 
executed in all branches by an Exhibitor at the Royal Academy. 
—Address W. Evans, 49, Upper Marylebone-street, W. 














ALTER J. SPENCER’S CATALOGUE (No. 15) 
of BOOKS of a Miscellaneous Character, ready on August 20th, 
post free.—27, New Oxford-street, W.C. 


LACKMORE’S ‘Lorna Doone,’ ‘Cradock 
Nowell,’ and ‘Clara Vaughan.”—WANTED, FIRST EDITIONS. 
=e ulars, pwith prices, to B. F, Stevens, 4, Trafalgar- square, London, 











if ICKENS’S ‘OLIVER TWIST,’ 24 Illustrations 
on Steel by George Cruikshank, in Ten Parts, with Original 
Wrappers. Perfect condition. 
‘The BATTLE of LIFE.’ Original Edition. Clean perfect copy. 
H. B. SMART, 28, Edith-road, Peckham, wants an OFFER. 





MISS BRADDON’S LATEST 
NOVEL. 


In 3 vols, AT ALL LIBRARIES, 


THE FATAL 


T HE AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY. 
Admission free. 
74, NEW OXFORD-STREET, LONDON 
(about Twenty Doors West of Mudie’s Library). 
On view from 10 to 6 daily, 


OMNEY, charming PORTRAIT of EMMA, | 
LADY HAMILTON, and grand LANDSCAPE PAINTINGS by El 
Claude, R. Wilsen, T. Gainsborough, Constable, P. Nasmyth, John T E 
Crome. J. B. Crome, W. H. Crome, G. Morland, F. Wheatley, &c.; a E 
Child Subject by Sir Joshua Reynolds; also over One Hundred W: ater- e Vv 
Colour Drawings, several good examples by Turner, R.A., Varley, Stan- 
field, David Cox, Copley Fielding, Bonington, and others. Also Mono- 
chrome Drawings by Boucher, Greuze, Gainsborough, Flaxman, W. 


w.c. 











The GREAT MASTERS. Botticelli, Lorenzo di Credi ‘ : ; 

Francia, Michael Angelo, Raffaelle, Titian, Da Vinci, Correggio, eee ae “ao oe gis ph ype | vy ty THE NE W NOVEL. XE 
A omoiany eoneenae weg yoy Seer erie eal ag Cabinets. Authenticity guaranteed.—May be inspected privately in I. 
Hermitage, Uffizi, Madrid, Sistine Chapel, &c. ? Oces, 159, na by letter, to Execvtor, May’s Advertising F 

The NATIONAL GALLERY, LONDON. A Splendid Selec- 2 ge ’ 
tion, and, by the gracious permission of H.M. the du ueen, Selections rEMORY. —LOISETTE’S SYSTEM is original By the AUTHOR of ‘ LADY AUDLEY’S SECRET, ac 
from the Royal Galleries of Windsor and Buckingham Palace. and of great value. This was testified in the Supreme Court ‘ VIXEN »¢ MOHAWKS ’ &e, EB 
AUTOTYPE REPRODUCTIONS of MODERN PAINTINGS | ° New. York, on July 26th, by DANIEL GREENLEAF THOMPSON =e aa D 
from the Salon, the Luxembourg, and the Royal Academy. HAMMOND (Author of several Works on Mind and Nerves), and others & 
a so Mr. G. 8. Fellows’ books containing Prof. LOISETTE’S LESSONS UNI 

were confiscated. 
oL OD PVA ae TOR. For Lectures, Lessons, and Prospectuses apply only to 
10 Etchings by C. Méryon, Prof. A. Loiserre, 37, New Oxford-street, London. Opinion of the ATHENAUM. EL 
Reproduced on Crees by the oy aa Process, and COINS N 
ae emote : “The plot is full and not a little intricate; 
Preface and Illustrative Notes by P I N K & 8 oO N Bina ‘ ts ’ 

STOPFORD A. BROOKE, MA. S » | but it is woven by a practised hand, with a | LO 
The Plates ttached, by th edge, to Whatman er cut-out NUMISMATISTS, : © sy: . lec 
ements en oy ey RR ps ey skill not simply born of writing many stories. me 
Price Three Guineas. . es é Loge es inci devel 
Respectfully invite an inspection of their extensive Stock of As for the incidents, they are generally fresh pets ‘ 


and natural. The time has long gone by 
when Miss Braddon could be laughed at for 
an excess of sensationalism. There is nothing = 
of the kind in her last novel, which is a 
really able romance, woven out of the lives 
of men and women such as we meet and wi 
know in the world around us.” 

Vide Atheneum, June 16th. 


FINE and RARE COINS, 


Patterns and Proofs, in Gold, Silver, and Bronze. 


FREE BY POST. 
AUTOTYPE, a DECORATIVE and EDUCA. 


TIONAL ART. A 0 pp. a Description 
of Autotype, Suggestions for ld the — with appropriate 
Pictures, short Lists of Autotypes of the most celebrated Works, with 
4 Illustrations of Frames and Mouldings, Press Notices, &c. 

The AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 74, New Oxford-street, LONDON, W.C. 
(About twenty doors west of Mudie’s Library.) 


aes REPARATION of PAINTINGS, or any 
RK necessary to their PRESERVATION, effected with every 
regard to the safest and most cautious treatment, by 
M. R. THOMPSON, Studio, 41, George-street, Portman-square, W. 


RT COLLECTORS can INSURE in the BEST 








The Oldest Coin Dealers in London. 
Established 1772. 








Fine and Rare Coins, Medals, &c., Bought or Exchanged. 








Sales by Auction 


Miscellaneous Books, including a Selection from an 
Editor's Library, 













































































OFFICES, at reduced rates, and upon as’ —_— guaranteeing full 5 
a hee of claims, which an ordinary policy ote nat, by applying to MESSES. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 
Nz-ART INSURER'S PROTECTION Sociery, 43, Botolph-lane, E.C. ay at their, Rooms, 115. Chancery lane, W.C.. on TUESDAY, Cz 
. . ugust an r wing Days, at 1 o'clock, a large COLLEC- 
WIFT & CO., Music Letterpress, and Litho- | TION of ‘MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS, comprising Meyrick’s Ancient CHEAP EDITION sy 
J 4 " Armour, 3 vols. 4to.—Strutt’s Dress and S , 3 vols.—The Boisseré 
phic Printers, Newton-street, High Holborn, W.C. Allkindsof | Gajiery”” photos — Preussisches Handelsarchiv, 48 dacs Saale toe a 
Machining expeditiously done in the best style at moderate charges. Album, 13 coke. eae and Brayley’s, Westminster Abbey, 2 vols.— “Stal 
: reen’s Worcester, extra plates, 2 vols. — Architectural Publication 
M UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, | Society, complete Set—Fénelon's Telemachus, extra plates—Smollett’s em cIC 
pth ong ee 8 pomere: —s. Gas Opera, 15 vols.— Lu 
mith's Bible Dictionary, 3 vols.—Jameson’s Legendary Art, &c., 7 vols. 2; 
All the Best and most Popular Books of the Season are in circulation —Lodge’s Portraits, 12° vols. —Ruskin’s Stones of Venice, 3 vols. and ] ma 
at Mudie’s Library. Seven Lamps—Dickens’s Novels, 13 vols.—Boccaccio, Il Decamerone, P. MISS BRA DD ON S NO VELS. AF 
TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA Per Annum. é moat aE oe stig ear yoo Me = mgd 8 Ae and LIV 
* " c uadrupeds, 3 vols.—Morris’s Birds, 6 vols.—Lowe's Fern vols,— 
COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS Per Annum. Intellectual Observer, 17 vols —Forbes and Hanley's Mollusca, 4 wols — 
sas weg “asecenacigs ed sys fey of Books by the | Edinburgh Cabinet Library, 38 vols.—C ia, 10 vols. sk 
rary Messengers) from y ER ANNUM. —30 Arnold’s Chronicle of London, 4to —34 Riley" s Liber Atbue 700 Price 2s. picture cover: 2s. 6d. cloth gilt. 
Harrison's Finger Post Guide—14 Rolls Conti Drawing Paper— ~Pp Care Se gut, “A 8 
: ; se Illustrated Family Bibles—Photo ‘Albums—Prints—Book Hlustrations— 
ogee cumanaees HT comme any Davart Ylrasct | Oil ensias and eto seal La Lites VIB 
for Sale at Greatly Reduced Prices. : To be viewed, and Catalogues had. PAI 
BOOKS IN ALL VARIETIES OF BINDING, . I I K E A N D rh 
Suitable for Presents and Prizes, always in stock. TUESDAY NEXT,.—Natural History Specimens. “The 
B. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, . 
PROSPECTUSES AND LISTS OF BOOKS FOR SALE SENT his Great Rooms, 38, King-street, Covent-garden, on DE 
POSTAGE FREE ON APPLICATION. TU ESDAY NEXT, August 21, at half-past 12 o'clock precisely, BIRDS’ PHI 
moos from Madagascar and ig parts, including many varieties—a N I K E 8 = 
‘eather Model of the Great Auk, made according to Yarreli’s d ti 
MUDIE’S s ELECT LIBRA RY, LIMITE D, | of the true bird; also Insects—Bird and ‘Animal Skins— cen U L 8 “Am 
30 to 34, NEW OXFORD-STREET. on Minerals, Cabinets, Show-Cases, and various Natural History 
Brancu Orrices: On view morni 
241, BROMPTON-ROAD, 8.W., and 2, KING-STREET, CHEAPSIDE. ee ee eet EUE 
FRIDAY NEXT.—Miscellaneous Property. A NOVEL 
Seias R. J, C, STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, ; 8H. 
ATUL OULS. NEXT, —— 5-4 Fete aah pep Covent-garden, on FRIDA oe 
ugust at half-past 12 lock isely, CA) 
a. E. GARRATT & CO., 48, Southampton- row, LENSES by first-class makers and ny Photegtaphin MTERAS ‘and ae 
Holborn, W.C.—CATALOGUE (No. 9) of SCARCE and CURIOUS Microscopes an bjects—Telescopes, Opera, Race, and Field Glasses— 5. — 
BOOKS for the Coliector, and Library Bditions of Standard Works in | Magic Lanterns and Slides—Galvanic, Blectrical, and Chemical Appli- | By the AUTHOR of ‘LADY AUDLEY’S SECRET, 
all Classes of Literature, gratis on receipt of address. ances—and the usual Miscellaneous Property. > B E 
L L " 5 L v ‘ On a the day prior from 2 till 5 and morning of Sale, and Cata- F VIXEN, &e. GRt 
& E E Y ogues ha BUC 
’ 
Dealers in Old and Rare Books. oT oo i 
. 1 
wae Aetna een camaen or Valued. Now ready, Fourth Edition, 8vo. price 32s. nett, “The ¢ 
tee orate TREATISE S —- 
on HINDU LAW and USAGE. walt 
XOREIGN BOOKS ad PERIODICAL A Fourth Baition, Revised and Enlarged. By JOHN D. MAYNE, , . : — 
an O ALS | ofthe inner Temple, Barrister-at- “¢Pike and Unlike’ ill make many “ 
romptly supplied on moderate terms. a Ww Canr 
prompry GuES caitiion. Stevens & Haynes, 13, Bell yard, Temple Bar. . ° i 
DULAU & CO. 37, SOHO-SQUARE. —— people late for dinner, and will keep a on 
ed OTES AND QUERIES ; 
. n the 
AST ANGLIAN BOOK CIRCULAR, Issuea | N number of persons up at night whe : hart 
Monthly. September Number.—Blake—Blair’s Grave—Hansard’s , y ~ _ —_ . 
Debates—Sporting Magazines—Old Novels—Poetry—Boydell Shake- The V OLUME, JANUARY to JUNE, 1888, ought to be soundly sleeping. Pune pa 
speare, &c.—JARROLD & Sons, Norwich, oe | Prin 
WITH INDEX, “Zt is admirable. ... ‘Like and Unlike § con 
S ECOND- -HAND BOOKS.—CATALOGUE of ry ee eee : "4 : . ddon’s sane? 
RARE and VALUABLE WORKS, including Art, Botany, Zoology, iste : 1s by far the most effective of Miss Bra on “A af 


Early Printed Fictions, Topographical and Miscellaneous Literature, . : > ‘- ° 

sent post free. WM. BROUGH & SONS, Booksellers, Birmingham. -IS NOW READY. stories. ’— Zimes 

Established 1845. e d F 
Good Sets of Standard Authors, County Histories, Rare First Editions, Se 

Curious and Early Printed Sporting Books, and Miscellaneous Literature, 

bought in any quantity for cash, and removed from any distance with- 

out expense to the vendor. Py 
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NEW BOOKS. 


Just published, extra fcap 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


LIVY.—Book XXII. With Introduc- 
tion and Notes. By M. T. TATHAM, M.A., Assistant Master at 


Eton. 
«A thoroughly good school-book. The notes are short and to the 
point, such as boys will rea .’'—Saturday Review. 


Just published, extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 


EURIPIDES. — HERACLEIDAE. 


Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by C. S. JERRAM, M.A., 
Editor of Euripides, ‘ Helena,’ ‘ Alcestis,’ ‘Iphigeneia in Tauris’; 
Virgil, ‘ Bucolics,’ ‘ #neid,’ Book I., ‘ Anglice Reddenda,’ &c. 


Just published, extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 


XENOPHON.—HELLENICA. Books 
I., IJ. With Introduction and Notes by G. E. UNDERHILL, M.A., 
Fellow and Tutor of Magdalen College. 


Just published, extra feap. Svo. stiff covers, 1s. 


GOLDSMITH.—The TRAVELLER. 
Edited, with Notes and Introduction, by G. BIRKBECK HILL, 
D.C.L., Editor of ‘ Boswell’s Life of Johnson,’ ‘ Johnson's Rasselas,’ 
&e. 

UNIFORM WITH MR. RALEIGH’S ‘ELEMENTARY POLITICS.’ 

Just published, extra fcap. 8vo. stiff covers, 1s. 


ELEMENTARY POLITICAL ECO- 


NOMY. By EDWIN CANNAN, M.A., Balliol College, Oxford. 
Just published, 2 vols. 8vo, cloth, 21s. 


LOGIC; or, the Morphology of Know- 

ledge. By B. BOSANQUET, M.A. 
The conception of logical science by which the author has been guided 
isthat of an ‘‘ unprejudiced study of the forms of knowledge in their 
ir int n ion, and their comparative value as 





embodiments of truth.” 


UNIFORM WITH XENOPHON’S ANABASIS. BOOK I. 
Just published, extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


XENOPHON’S ANABASIS. Book ITI. 


With Introduction, Notes, &c., by J. MARSHALL, M.A, Rector of 
the Royal High School, Edinburgh. 


Just published, extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


An OLD HIGH GERMAN PRIMER. 

With Grammar, Notes, and Glossary. By JOSEPH WRIGHT, Ph.D. 

*,* Uniform with ‘A Middle High German Primer,’ by the same 
Author, recently published. 


BOOKS FOR OXFORD LOCAL 
EXAMINATIONS, 1889. 
CHSAR.—The GALLIC WAR. Books 


I. and II. (for Schools). With Notes and Maps by C. E. MOBERLY, 

M.A., formerly Assistant Master at Rugby. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 

2s. (Just published. 
“Stands high among the best classics we have met.’’—Saturday Review. 


CICERO.—SPEECHES against CATI- 
a With Introduction and Notes by E. A. UPCOTT, M.A 
«8. e 


“A very useful and well-app d edition.’’—Scot 


LIVY.—Books V.-VII. With Notes, &c., 


A 7 = CLUER,B.A. Second Edition, Revised by P. E. MATHE- 
$6 





“A sound and very useful school and college edition.” 


Classical Review. 
VIRGIL. With Notes, &c. By T. L. 


— M.A. 2 vols. crown 8yo. 10s. 6d.—The Text separately, 
8. 6d. 
“The best working edition of Virgil.”’—Journal of Education. 


DEMOSTHENES.The FIRST 


PHILIPPIC and OLYNTHIACS. I-III. Edited, with Introduction 
ee Le EVELYN ABBOTT, M.A. LL.D., and P. E. MATHE- 
,M.A. 3s. 


“A model of what a school-book should be.’’—Academy. 


EURIPIDES.—_HECUBA. With Intro- 


duction and Notes by C. H. RUSSELL, M.A. | Shortly. 


SHAKESPEARE.—MACBETH. 
Edited, with Notes and Introduction, by W. ALDIS WRIGHT, M.A. 
Stiff covers, 1s. 6d. 

“This edition is simply without a rival. None even come second to 
it,”"~Westminster Review. 


BECKER’S FRIEDRICH der 


GRUSSE. Edited, with Notes and Historical Introduction, by C. A. 
BUCHHEIM, Phil.Doc., Professor of German at King's College, 
London ; Editor of the ‘‘ Clarendon Press Series of German Classics.”’ 
Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 

“The editor has done his part exceptionally well....and grammatical 
difficulties are met with a discrimination which reveals the careful and 
experienced teacher....The best of the series to which it belongs ”’ 

ie ducational Times. 

Cannot be too highly recommended to students of German.” 
i Scotsman. 
The notes admirably explain the numerous local, personal, historical, 
and grammatical points which require elucid: ”?— School! : 


A TEXT-BOOK of ALGEBRA. By 


W. STEADMAN ALDIS, M.A., Principal and Professor of Mathe- 
Matics in University College, Auckland, New Zealand; formerly 
Principal of the Newcastle-on-Tyne College of Science. Crown 8vo. 
cloth, 7s. 6d. 
R “We can strongly commend the early part of the work as containing 
Clearly reasoned account of first principles.”’—Academy. 
A well-written and comprehensive treatise.””—Saturday Review. 





Full Clarendon Press Catalogues free on application. 


London: HENRY FROWDE, 
Clarendon Press Warehouse, Amen Corner, E.C. 


SMITH, ELDER & CO.’S 
BOOKS FOR SUMMER READING. 


—_—~>-— 


POPULAR EDITION OF ‘ROBERT 
ELSMERE,’ 
Ready this day, the ELEVENTH EDITION, crown 8vo. 6s. 


ROBERT 
ELSMERE. 


By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD, 


Author of ‘ Miss Bretherton,’ &c. 





Just published, Popular Edition, feap. 8vo. boards, pictorial 
cover, 2s. 


LOLA: a Tale of the Rock. By 


ARTHUR GRIFFITHS, Author of the ‘Chronicles of 
Newgate,’ &c. 


Popular Edition, crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


JESS. By H. Rider Haggard, Author 


of ‘King Solomon’s Mines,’ ‘She: a History of Adven- 
ture,’ &c. 


WORKS BY THE LATE RICHARD 
JEFFERIES. 


The GAMEKEEPER at HOME; or, Sketches of Natural History, 
Poaching, and Rural Life. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 5s. 
*," Illustrated Edition, large crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
—_ a in a SOUTHERN COUNTY. Third Edition. Crown 8vo: 
8 ,. 


The AMATEUR POACHER, Crown 8vo. 5s. 


HODGE and his MASTERS. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 12s. 
ROUND ABOUT a GREAT ESTATE. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


LIFE and WORKS of CHARLOTTE, 
EMILY, and ANNE BRONTE. 


LIBRARY EDITION. In Seven Volumes, each containing 
5 Illustrations, Crown 8vo. price 5s, each. 


JANE EYRE. By Charlotte Bronté. 

SHIRLEY. By Charlotte Bronté. 

VILLETTE. By Charlotte Bronté. 

The PROFESSOR, and POEMS. By Charlotte Bronté; and POEMS 


er. 

WUTHERING HEIGHTS. By Emily Bronté. AGNES GREY. 
By Anne Bronté. Witha Preface and Memoir of both Authors 
by Charlotte Bronté. 

The TENANT of WILDFELL HALL. By Anne Bronté. 

The LIFE of CHARLOTTE BRONTE. By Mrs. Gaskell. 
*,* Also the Popular Edition in Seven Volumes. 


Feap. 8vo. limp cloth, price 2s. 6d. each. 


MRS. GASKELL’S WORKS. 
UNIFORM EDITION. In Seven Volumes, each containing 
4 Illustrations, price 3s. 6d. each, bound in cloth. 


1. WIVES and DAUGHTERS. 5. MARY BARTON, and other 
2. NORTH and SOUTH. Tales. 
6. RUTH, and other Tales. 


3. SYLVIA’S LOVERS. 
4, CRANFORD, and other Tales. 7. LIZZLE LEIGH, and other Tales 
*,* Also the Popular Edition in Seven Volumes, 


Feap. 8vo. limp cloth, price 2s. 6d. each. 











THE ‘MOLLY BAWN’ SERIES 
OF POPULAR NOVELS. 


Works by the Author of ‘ Molly Bawn,’ ‘ Green Pleasure 
and Grey Grief,’ &c. 
In pictorial cover, feap. 8vo. price 2s.; or in limp red cloth, 

cap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. each. 

PHYLLIS: a Novel. GREEN PLEASURE and GREY 

MOLLY BAWN. GRIEF. 

AIRY FAIRY LILIAN. 

MRS. GEOFFREY. 


PORTIA. 

BEAUTY’S DAUGHTERS. 

ROSSMOYNE. FAITH and UNFAITH. 

DORIS. LADY BRANKSMERE. 
LOYS, LORD BERRESFORD, and other Stories. 





Feap. 8vo. limp cloth, price 2s, 6d. each; or fcap. 8vo. boards, 
pictorial cover, price 2s, each. 


SMITH, ELDER & CO.'S POPULAR 


LIBRARY of CHEAP EDITIONS of STANDARD 
WORKS. 


Handy Volumes, printed in clear bold type, on good paper, 
comprising Works by some of the most eminent Modern 
Writers. 


*,* Detailed List of the Books post free on application. 


Messrs. SMITH, ELDER & CO. will be happy to 
Sorward a CATALOGUE of their PUBLICA- 
TIONS post free on application, 





London: SMITH, ELDER & Co. 15, Waterloo-place. 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


—_—_~—— 
A NEW BOOK BY MR. J. RUSSELL LOWELL. 


POLITICAL ESSAYS&. 


By JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL, 
Author of ‘ Democracy ; and other Addresses,’ &c. 
Extra crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


TALES OF THE BIRDS. 


By W. WARDE FOWLER, M.A., 
Sub-Rector of Lincoln College, Oxford, Author of 
‘A Year with the Birds.’ 

With Illustrations by Bryan Hook. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
The Saturday Review says:—‘‘It is one of the most de- 
lightful books about birds ever written. All the stories are 
good from any point of view...... Mr. Fowler knows all about 
their social habits or their solitary phases of life from close 
and constant observation, and makes the most profitable 
use of his study.” 


A NEW NOVEL BY MR. WM. MINTO. 


THE MEDIATION OF 
RALPH HARDELOT. 


By WILLIAM MINTO, 
Author of ‘Crack of Doom,’ 
3 vols, crown 8vo. 31s. 6d. 


MR, F. MARION CRAWFORD’S NEW NOVEL. 


WITH THE IMMORTALS. 


By F. MARION CRAWFORD, 
Author of ‘ Mr, Isaacs,’ ‘ Dr. Claudius,’ ‘ Paul Patoff,’ &c. 
Second and Cheaper Edition 2 vols. Globe 8vo. 12s. 


The Spectator says:—‘‘To do justice to Mr. Crawford’s 
remarkable book by extracts would be impossible...... All we 
can do is to select one or two bright passages short enough 
to transfer to our columns......It is a book which, whatever 
judgments may be passed upon its form, cannot fail to 
please a reader who enjoys crisp, clear, vigorous writing 
and thoughts that are alike original and suggestive.” 

The Literary World says:—‘‘ The experiment is a daring 
one, and on the whole is a distinct success......The book con- 
tains some of the finest passages Mr. Crawford has ever 
written. Again and again he has reached a level, both in 
feeling and in expression, which, as far as we remember, he 
has never touched before.” 

The Glasgow Herald says :—‘‘‘ With the Immortals’ is un- 
questionably the cleverest and most thoughtful piece of 
literary work that Mr. Marion Crawford has yet produced. 
Those who care for pure literature will prize the story— 
if story it can be called—as one of the freshest, most cul- 
tured, and suggestive productions of recent years. It isa 
work of exceptionally fine literary quality.” 


FOURTH AND POPULAR EDITION. 
LETTERS OF GENERAL C. G. 
GORDON TO HIS SISTER, 
M. A. GORDON. 


Fourth and Popular Edition. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
The Saturday Review says :—‘‘ This volume will always be 
one of the most valuable books of the evidence for his life ; 
for it is not a book about Gordon, but by him.” 


NEW AND THOROUGHLY REVISED EDITION. 


A TREATISE on CHEMISTRY. 
By Sir HENRY E. ROSCOE, F.R.S., and C. SCHOR- 
LEMMER, F.R.8. With Illustrations. 8vo. 

Vol. I. INORGANIC CHEMISTRY—The Non Metallic 

Elements. 21s. 


MACMILLAN’S CLASSICAL SERIES. 
XENOPHON.—HIERO. Edited, with 


Introduction, Summaries, Critical and Explanatory 
Notes and Indexes, and Critical Appendix, by Rev. 
H. A. HOLDEN, M.A. LL.D., Examiner in Greek in the 
University of London, sometime Fellow and Lecturer of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. New Edition, Revised. 
Feap. 8vo. 38. 6d. 


ELEMENTARY CLASSICS.—NEW VOLUME. 
XENOPHON.—ANABASIS, Book II. 


Edited, with Notes and Vocabulary, by A. 8. WALPOLE, 
M.A, 18mo. 1s. 6d. 


SHAKESPEARE. — RICHARD III. 

Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by C. H. 
TAWNEY, M.A., Principal and Professor of English 
— Elphinstone College, Calcutta. Globe 8vo. 
8. . 


CURIOSA MATHEMATICA. Part I. 


A New Theory of Parallels. By CHARLES L. DODG- 
SON, M.A., Student and late Mathematical Lecturer of 
Christ Church, Oxford, Author of ‘Euclid and his 
Modern Rivals,’ ‘ Euclid, Books I, and IL.,’&c. Crown 
8vo. 2s. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S|HURST & BLACKETT’S | GHATTO & WINDUS, PUBLISHERS, 
Fl NEW LIST. NEW JULES-VERNE-LIKE STORY OF ADVENTURE 


NOTICE—The Reprint of LADY 


GEORGIANA FULLER- 
TON’S LIFE will be ready early 


in September. 





A NEW NOVEL 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘TOO CURIOUS.’ 


PAID IN HIS OWN COIN. 


By E. J. GOODMAN. 


Now ready, in 3 vols, crown 8vo, 


HUSH! By Curtis Yorke, Author of 
‘ Dudley,’ &c. In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 

“Miss Curtis Yorke’s work is fresh and bright, 
and the story is told with singular depth of insight 
and delicacy of feeling. The book shows fine 
observation throughout, and is illumined with 
genuine flashes of genius. To the woman who 
could write ‘Hush!’ little is impossible in the 
world of fiction.”— Whitehall Review. 


ANTOINETTE. By Miss Blyth. 
In 2 vols. crown 8vo, 

“The narrative is one of unflagging interest from 
first to last—it is, in fact, one of those historical 
romances which, while nominally fictitious, are 
really essentially true, One has thus in their perusal 
a double interest—the author’s narrative and the 
brilliant background of reality,”—Academy. 


IN HOT HASTE. By Miss Hullah. 
n 2 vols, crown 8vo. 


“The manner in which the story is told, and, 
above all, the sympathetic charm and originality of 
its heroine, render it thoroughly and exceptionally 
interesting.” — Graphic. 


A MODERN BRIGAND. By the 


Author of ‘ Miss Bayle’s Romance.’ In 8 vols. 
crown 8vo. 

“A novel of decided ability; the author sees 
things straightly and puts them sharply, and he 
has a quaintness and individuality of style which 
adds additional force to his satire.” — Graphic, 


THE THREE POPULAR NOVELS OF 
W. E. NORRIS. 
Each in 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 


Major and Minor. | A Bachelor’s Blunder. 
Thirlby Hall. 














Ready this day, at all Booksellers’, 


JOHNNY LUDLOW. The New 
Volume of the new Popular Edition of the 
WORKS of Mrs. HENRY WOOD. Crown 
8vo. 3s, 6d. neatly bound. 

In this Series already have appeared, price 3s, 6d. 
each book :— 

East Lynne. 

The Channings. 

Mrs. _ Halliburton’s 

Troubles. aughters, 

Verner’s Pride. Roland Yorke. 

Complete Sets of the Library Edition of Mrs. 
HENRY Woop’s Novels are also on sale in 
*“ Bentley’s Favourite Novels.” 


The Shadow of Ash- 
lydyat. 
bord Oakburn’s 





Also, a New Edition, 


TOO CURIOUS. By E. J. Goodman, 
Author of ‘ Paid in His Own Coin,’ &c, In 
1 vol. crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d, 


RICHARD BENTLEY & Son, New Burlington-street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen, 





SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


Each in a Single Volume. 


—_——— 


The DUCHESS. By the Author of 
‘Molly Bawn,’ ‘Phyllis,’ ‘Airy Fairy Lilian,’ ‘Lady 
Branksmere,’ &c. 


NINETTE: an Idyll of Provence. By 


the Author of ‘ Véra,’ ‘ Blue Roses,’ ‘The Maritime Alps 
and their Seaboard,’ &c. 








The LASSES of LEVERHOUSE. 


By JESSIE FOTHERGILL, Author of ‘ Kith and Kin,’ 
‘ The First Violin,’ ‘ Probation,’ &c. 





DONOVAN: a Modern Englishman. 


By EDNA LYALL, Author of ‘ We Two,’ &c. 


WE TWO. By Edna Lyall, Author of 


* Donovan,’ &c. 


IN the GOLDEN DAYS. By Edna 


LYALL, Author of ‘ Donovan,’ ‘ We Two,’ &c. 


KNIGHT ERRANT. By Edna Lyall, 


Author of ‘ Donovan,’ ‘ We Two,’ &c. 











A STRANGE MANUSCRIPT 
FOUND IN A COPPER CYLINDER, 
With 19 Full-Page Illustrations by GrLBerT Gavt, 


Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 5s. (Shortly, 





A VOLUME OF STARTLING DETECTIVE STORIES, 
THE MAN-HUNTER: 
STORIES FROM THE NOTE-BOOK OF A DETECTIVE, 
By DICK DONOVAN. 


cloth, 2s. 6d. 
[Shortly. 


THE PASSENGER FROM 
SCOTLAND YARD. 
By H. F. WOOD. 


Fourth and Cheaper Edition. 


Post Svo. illustrated boards, 2s. 
(Shortly. 


FOR MAIMIE’S SAKE: 
A TALE OF LOVE AND DYNAMITE. 


By GRANT ALLEN, 
Author of ‘The Devil's Die,’ Xc. 


Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, a Ski 


Post 8vo. illustrated boards, 2s. ; 








Shortly. 





DAVID POINDEXTER’S DIS§- 
APPEARANCE, &. By JULIAN HAWTHORNE, 
Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 





WON by WAITING. By Edna 


LYALL, Author of ‘ Donovan,’ ‘ We Too,’ &c. 


The GOLDEN HOPE. By W. Clark 
RUSSELL, Author of ‘A Sea Queen,’ ‘The Wreck of 
the Grosvenor,’ &c. 








ON the SCENT. By Lady Margaret 
MAJENDIE, Author of ‘ Dita,’ ‘ Once More,’ ‘ Sisters-in- 
Law,’ &c. 


IN EXCHANGE for a SOUL: a Novel. 
By MARY LINSKILL. Cheaper Edition. Post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. [Shortly, 


MARY JANE MARRIED. By George 
R. SIMS, Author of ‘Mary Jane’s Memoirs,’ ‘ The 
Dagonet Ballads,’ &c. Post 8vo. illustrated boards, 2s.; 
cloth, 2s. 6d. 


MARK TWAIN’S LIBRARY of 
HUMOUR. (Uniform with the Illustrated Edition of 
‘A Tramp Abroad.’) A thick volume of 700 pages, pro- 
fusely illustrated. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 











HIS LITTLE MOTHER. By the 
Author of ‘John Halifax, Gentleman,’‘A Life for a 
Life,’ ‘ Christian’s Mistake,’ &c. 





MY LORD and MY LADY. By Mrs. 
FORRESTER, Author of ‘Omnia Vanitas,’ ‘ Viva,’ 
‘ Mignon,’ ‘ Dolores,’ ‘ Rhona,’ &c. 





SOPHY; or, the Adventures of a 
Savage. By VIOLET FANE, Author of ‘ Denzil Place,’ 
‘ Anthony Barrington,’ &c. 





A HOUSE PARTY. By Ouida, 





Author of ‘ Under Two Flags,’ ‘ Puck,’ ‘ Othmar,’ &c., 





OMNIA VANITAS: a Tale of Society. | 
By Mrs. FORRESTER, Author of ‘My Lord and My | 
Lady,’ ‘ Viva,’ ‘ Mignon,’ &c. 


The BETRAYAL of REUBEN HOLT. | 


By BARBARA LAKE, 





PLAIN SPEAKING. By the Author | _ 


of ‘John Halifax, Gentleman,’ ‘ His Little Mother,‘ A 
Life for a Life,’ &c. 





The BRANDRETHS. By the Right 
Hon. A. J. B, BERESFORD-HOPE, Author of ‘ Strictly 
Tied Up,’ &c. 





London: Hurst & BLACKETT, LIMITED, 


CAROLS of COCKAYNE. By Henry 
8S. LEIGH. A New Edition, printed on feap. Svo. hand- 
made paper and bound in buckram. 5s. 





INFELICIA: Poems by ‘Adah Isaacs 
MENKEN. A te Edition, with Biographical Preface. 
Illustrations by F. Lummis and F. UO. C. Darley, and 
Facsimile of Leer’ from Charles Dickens. Smail 4to. 
red border to each page, handsomely bound, 7s. = ‘ 

hortly. 


The COMPLETE WORKS in VERSE 
and PROSE of PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. Fdited, 
Prefaced, and Annotated by RICHARD HERNE SHEP- 
HERD. 5 vols. crown 8vo. cloth boatds, 3s. 6d. each. 

*,* Also a Large-Paper Edition, sold in SETS on'y, at 52s. 6d. 

for the Five Vols. (Only 100 printed.) 


The CITY of DREAM: an Epic Poem. 
By ROBERT BUCHANAN. With Frontispiece and 
Vignette by P. Macnab. Second Edition. Fcap. &vo. 
buckram, 6s. 











wee CHARACTERS: Studies of 


David, Jonah, Nehemiah, &c. By the late Cd ARLES 
RE 4DE, D.C.L., Author of ‘It is Never to) Late to 
Mend.’ "Feap. 8v0. leatherette, 1s. 


| UNCLE SAM at HOME, “By ‘Harold 
BRYDGES3. With 90 Illustrations. Post yo. illustrated 
boards, 2s.; cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 


¢ 
| The MYSTERY of the “OCEAN 
STAR”: a Collection of Maritime Ske'ches. Fy W. 
Ci ARK RUSSELL. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 63. 











The HORSE and his RIDER: an 
Anecdotic Medley, By ‘‘THORMANBY.” Crown $v0. 
cloth extra, 6s. [Shortly. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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LITERATURE 
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Scientifie Religion; or, Higher Possibilities of 
Life and Practice through the Operation of 
Natural Forces. By Laurence Oliphant. 
(Blackwood & Sons.) 


To the world at large Mr. Laurence Oliphant 
has until the last three years been known 
as the author of sparkling sketches, either 
of real events or of fantastic scenes, always 
vivid, and generally characterized by their 
light satire of the foibles of conventionality 
and the freaks of current enthusiasms, and 
by caustic exposure of orthodox bigotries. 
Inthe biographical pictures of his ‘ Episodes 
in a Life of Adventure’ we had some chap- 
ters from the earlier career of a modern 
knight-errant, who, if not very deeply 
engaged or seriously compromised by the 
frays of the time, had yet had the good 
fortune to be watching many of the inter- 
esting crises of modern history, and who 
possessed the talent of narrating his expe- 
riences with a graceful literary sympathy. 
But the last pages of that book, in explain- 
ing why the thread was cut at the year 1865, 
warned the reader that at that date a desire 
“to prosecute his researches into the more 
hidden laws which govern human action and 
control events” had led Mr. Oliphant to 
retire in the main from the preoccupations 
of political and diplomatic intrigue. The 
first distinct indication of the results arrived 
at by “the investigation of those more 
hidden laws of nature which he felt con- 
vinced concealed divine truths that had as 
yet been hidden from man’’ was seen in the 
publication of ‘Sympneumata; or, Evo- 
lutionary Forces now Active in Man’ (1885). 
The change of tone and scenery may be 
compared with what awaits the reader of 
the ‘ Morte d’Arthur’ when, after the light 
adventures of earthly love and material 
perils, he passes on to the ghostly and 
mysterious search of Percival and Galahad 
after the Holy Grail. In this quest for the 


supernal good we are wafted away to a | 
cloudland in which nothing feels solid and | 


nothing seems clear, and which notwith- 
standing claims to be in affinity with science 
and to follow the lead of evolution. 

The present book at once tells the secret 
of the composition of ‘Sympneumata,’ and 









tries to give to its peculiar tenets their setting 
of traditional doctrine and of quasi-scientific 
phraseology. ‘‘I had been conscious,” says 
Mr. Oliphant, 

‘*for some months in the summer of 1882 that 
a book was taking form within my brain, though 
I could obtain no clear idea of its nature,—and 
indeed the same experience has preceded the 
pages Iam now penning—when I decided one 
day to attempt a beginning and trust to the 
inspiration of the hour to carry me on as I am 
doing now. I had scarcely written the first 
sentence and begun the second, when the ideas, 
which had presented themselves on taking up 
my pen, suddenly left me, and my mind became 
a sheet of blank paper. I remarked upon this 
to my wife who was sitting in the room, and, 
reading what I had written, asked her if she 
could finish the sentence: this without a 
moment’s hesitation she had no difficulty in 
doing......[ therefore said to my wife that it 
was she evidently who was intended to write 
the book, and begged her to continue to dictate 
to me...... She finally consented to try, and for 
a couple of hours dictated to me slowly, but 
without hesitation or correction...... We were 
obliged to begin our writing the first thing in 
the morning, to allow of no interruptions, and 
to be in no way anxious or pre-occupied with 
worldly matters till it was concluded. In this way 
the book was written, but the process was a slow 
one, owing to the many days lost by interruptions 
aeeees and to her own feeble health during a 
great part of the time. But there was nothing 
abnormal in her condition when dictating,—no 
indication of the state popularly known as 
mediumistic.” 

If Mr. Olipkant thus performed for ‘Sym- 
pneumata’ the part of amanuensis to his wife, 
‘Scientific Religion’ is also written to the 
dictation or under the inspiration of a circle 
of intelligences, and purports to reveal the 
outlines of truths which have gradually 
grown clear to their sympathetic gaze and 
co-operative study. It was written “ during 
a withdrawal of five months last summer 
into the solitudes of Mount Carmel’”—the 
neighbourhood of that Haifa, a colony of 
the ‘‘ Temple Society,’’ which he described 
in a book published last year. There, ina 
‘‘room from which the spirit of his wife had 
passed into the unseen a little more than 
a year before,”’ he found the fit environment 
in which the magnetic or pneumatic afflatus 
of the society—partly in the seen, partly in 
the unseen—to which he spiritually belongs 
could pass freely forth into literary expres- 
sion. 

Mr. Oliphant’s readers are well aware of 
his opinion of the insincerity of modern 
civilization in general, and of the fatal mis- 
takes which have vitiated the mission of all 
the Churches of Christendom. It is only 
‘“‘in regions unknown to and untouched by 
civilization’ that the moral atmosphere is 
comparatively pure and clear. Not asingle 
Church has kept its message of hope and 
faith as originally delivered to it, and their 
general tendency has been towards social 
disintegration. Against other religions, 
especially the unprogressive faiths of the 
East, his charge is that they have no power 
of ‘ social reconstruction”’; that they fail “‘ to 
grapple with the earth-malady,” “to feed 
the hungry, clothe the naked, heal the sick, 
and infuse moral vitality into those who are 
spiritually dead to their obligations to God 
and their fellows.” Mr. Oliphant is no 
sceptic as to the reality of the phenomena 
known as occult, hypnotic, or spiritualist, 


and has no doubt about the powers, appa- ! 


rently miraculous, claimed by adepts, fakirs, 
mediums, and mesmerists. If the English 
philosopher will only lay aside his want 
of faith, and submit patiently to the hard- 
ships of an Oriental hermit’s training for 
some ten or fifteen years, he will before long 
find himself coming into the possession of 
forces undreamed of in his philosophy; so, 
at least, says our author. But in Mr. Oli- 
phant’s judgment it is a wilful risk for any 
one who has not that morally prepared him- 
self to take part in any of those after-dinner 
experiments in which telepathy, thought- 
reading, and hypnotism are trifled with as 
amusements. 

A religion adequate to the needs of our 
day must recognize the fact that ‘the days 
of bibliolatry and priestcraft are drawing to 
an end”; that religion has ceased to be a 
matter merely of general public concern, and 
has now to be a common and energetic 
interest of each—‘“‘ the atmosphere in which 
to act daily and hourly in the whole effort 
of duty.” ‘‘ We are all of us mediums, of 
one kind or another,’ each the possible 
subject of an inspiration; but whereas in 
other days ‘‘ prophets were generally poets, 
often dreamers, rarely thinkers, never 
workers,”’ it is necessary at the present time 
to remember that “the highest inspiration 
comes through physical as well as intel- 
lectual service for the race.” Inspiration 
thus comes to all in virtue of their sym- 
pathies; and it is the greatest loss sustained 
by the scientific materialist that his creed 
will “‘ inevitably, sooner or later, destroy his 
sympathy with his fellows.” 

But if ‘the religion of the future will be 
founded on personal revelation and personal 
experience,” its character will depend on the 
capacity of the initiate to enter into the 
deepest and most abiding truths of human 
life. ach can only hear the voices which 
are akin to his own intelligence and temper; 
and if his aspirations are low, the lessons he 
learns from the unseen intelligences which 
hover round him will be low too. Hence 
the whole truth will only come in proportion 
as the recipient has made himself able to 
receive it. And the special doctrine of the 
book is that the faculty of perceiving the 
hidden reality—the ‘‘ subsurface” conscious- 
ness which penetrates beneath the seen and 
the sensuous—only comes to those who “ are 
prepared to train the will and subject the 
whole nature, physical, moral, and intel- 
lectual, to the severe and painful discipline 
by which their ‘subsurface’ consciousness 
may be opened and their interior faculties 
developed.” Such a preparation Mr. 
Oliphant claims to have undergone. 

“The impulse,” he says (to write this 





book), 


“ was felt after an unconscious incubation lasting 
many years, and for which I was prepared to- 
gether with my wife by a long period of suffering 
and privation, involving the abandonment of 
country, family, and human ambitions, and 
during which time I worked as a day-labourer 
under a broiling sun, teamed as a common 
teamster through the rigours of a Canadian 
winter, served as a common domestic servant 
and cook’s assistant, peddled grapes and 
flowers in American villages, lived at one time 
a life of almost absolute solitude, cooking 
my own meals, and holding no intercourse 
with the outer world: during several years I 
even remained separated from my wife, who at 





the same time, but in another part of the country, 
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was either performing domestic housework, or 
earning her daily bread as a seamstress, or by 
giving lessons in music and painting, or as an 
under-mistress ina schoo]. All this we did under 
a direction for which I shall ever feel grateful, 
although it involved a loss of many thousands 
of pounds: but it would have been absolutely 
valueless, had not the contact into which we 
were thus thrown with persons of divers 
nationalities and degrees brought us into an 
internal sympathy with them, the nature and 
efficacy of which depended in its turn upon the 
fact that the ruling motive of our action which 
was steadily kept uppermost in our minds was 
that we submitted to it all in the one hope that 
we might thereby become the more available in- 
struments in God’s hands.” 


In this new reading of Jaborare est orare, it 
seems to us, culminates the value of Mr. 
Oliphant’s lesson. The true worth of reli- 
gion consists in its ability to organize human 
life on a better plan and with higher issues 
than heretofore. And conversely honest 
work undertaken with a due sense of respon- 
sibility is the best guide to religious truth. 
As the aspirant after the vita nuova 
‘* labours thus side by side with his fellow men 
coun he perceives that he is laying the foundations 
of a reconstructed society ; and a vista opens 
out to his charmed gaze of co-operative indus- 
tries, harmonious communities, and a political 
system in which liberty, equality, and fraternity 
shall develope under the cgis of absolute 
authority, and in association with a hierarchy 
composed of such different degrees of rank as 
correspond to the fitness to enjoy it.” 

In connexion with this theory of the regenera- 
tive virtue of work, Mr. Oliphant in chap. iv. 
gives some suggestive pages dictated by his 
wife as an introduction to their house-book 
soon after they made their home on the 
plains of Acre. Their general drift is to 
point out that while on one hand “‘ he cannot 
contribute to true unity in great and far- 
spreading services who has not learnt to 
practise it in the minute things of home,” 
yet on the other hand that a 

‘universal quality, so to speak, has to be intro- 
duced into the minutest efforts and actions of 
domestic life, consecrating domesticity to the 
only true and permanent instincts of modern 
man, establishing at every hour the identity of 
the reason for mundane existence with the 
reason of every exercise of man’s operative power 
during the course of it.” 


So far all seems fairly practical. But the life 
thus inculcated rests on a hypothesis of the 
nature of reality and a history of the spiritual 
growth of the world which will excite in 
most minds incredulity and perhaps derision. 
This hypothesis and history comes to us as 
the revelation of real inter-dependence, inner 
structure, and mutual inter-action of the con- 
stituent members of our universe, which has 
in these latter days dawned upon the con- 
sciousness of a select few who have trained 
themselves by hard asceticism and steadfast 
service to attain it. To the sceptical reader, 
indeed, it sounds rather like a medley of 
elements from many sources, ancient and 
modern—a meeting of currents from old 
religions and modern theosophies, from East 
and West, Christian and pagan. There are 


obvious elements drawn from those modern 
tendencies of inquiry known as spiritualism, 
hypnotisnr, or animal magnetism, and asso- 
nances of that strange compound of fantastic 
magic and humanitarian ethics which the 
theosophic societies of America, Europe, and 
India have evolved, partly at least, under the 





stimulus of the higher Buddhism. There 
are especially superabundant references to 
the hazy grandeurs and mystic lore of the 
Kabbalah and of the Gnostic sects of early 
Christendom, perhaps themselves not un- 
borrowed from an older influx of this same 
Buddhism. There are traces of the same 
spiritualizing materialism which made the 
Stoics and Epicureans give body and local 
habitation to abstract essence. And all over 
there are the traits of a strange doctrine of 
“‘ spiritual wives ”—a mystical erotic, which 
may be styled a “ transformed Fourierism.” 

What especially gives to this religion its 
scientific character is, presumably, its cloth- 
ing of spiritual truth in the language of 
materialist science—its effort to realize ab- 
stractions. Science seems to Mr. Oliphant 
to be “‘ bridging over the chasm which has 
always divided the seen from the unseen, 
and obliterating the distinction between 
what has erroneously been called matter 
and what has no less erroneously been called 
spirit.” What science holds about the seen, 
Mr. Oliphant’s scientific religion postulates 
as true of the unseen universe which en- 
velopes and permeates what we see. Every- 
thing which exists is of atomic structure: 
‘‘ physical, mental, and emotional forces are 
all material.”’ All spirit is a form of matter, 
and all matter is in a way spiritual. ‘‘ Every 
thought and emotion is represented structur- 
ally in invisible substance.” Pain, we are 
told, like everything else (such as virtues 
and vices), is composed of atoms, and pain- 
atoms can be transformed into joy-atoms. 
In short, we have a genuine metaphysic, or 
physical theory of the inner, spiritual, or 
other life. Every exertion of will is describ- 
able as an emission of atoms; the spiritual 
organism, like every other, is built up of 
atoms, and its influences are really a distri- 
bution of particles, a new arrangement or 
metaschematism of atoms. This ultra- 
evolutionist renewal of the Stoical language 
shows an earnest effort to give palpable 
reality to the abstract entities of the idealist. 
As such it may deserve commendation; but 
it is another matter when we come to ask 
for the evidence of the existence of such 
material ‘‘dynaspheric’’ and other atoms, 
and are referred to the sensation of physical 
discomfort which sensitive souls feel in the 
presence of incongruous moral companion- 
ship. The new force, we are informed, 
which has been operating within the world 
for the last few years, is proved by the con- 
sciousness of ‘‘ new sensations which begin 
to vibrate in his nervous centres, affecting 
more especially the solar plexus, as well as 
by the potency with which he finds himself 
endowed for the performance of his various 
duties.” 

Ourselves atomically constituted in body, 
soul (psyché), and spirit (pneuma), we 
are in constant rapport with external in- 
fluences of similar kinds. None of us can 
ever hope to escape this inter-dependence ; 
and a> the complete salvation of each can 
only be attained by the final redemption of 
all the souls both in the seen and unseen 
portions of the universe. Nor is this true 
of human intelligences alone. Around man 
there are worlds above and below, of in- 
fluences supernal and infernal, angels and 
demons, the fragments of an earlier universe 
which fell from its purity. And the final 
consummation of the efforts of those who 





are here and now preparing themselves, in 
co-operation with their confederates in the 
unseen who have erewhile left this world, 
will be the salvation 

‘‘in the far distant future of that still lower 
world [and “lower” means at once physical 
depth and moral depravity] which is the fallen 
portion of the universe from which we sprang, 
which is the origin of what we call evil, but 
which is sustained nevertheless by the divine 
vitality, and bears concealed in its darkest 
recesses the imprisoned elements of bisexual 
life, with their latent germs of perfect good and 
perfect purity.” 

With these words the crowning mystery 
of the book, the main burden of ‘Sym- 
pneumata,’ is indicated. The world as it 
isnow is afallen world. It is still the world 
of God, its one sustaining principle. But 
according to a cosmogony which, Kabbalis- 
tically, is construed by a traditional strain- 
ing and combination of the words of Hebrew 
and Christian Scripture, a catastrophe over- 
took it, and broke up its primitive in- 
habitants—the early gods of Elohim—into 
two camps of Seraphim and Siddim, the 
angels and devils of popular legend. On 
its ruins there was formed, by transmission 
of the same divine breath which had origin- 
ally passed from Deity to the early demigods, 
a new race of men. But these early men 
were, as it were, ‘‘ four-dimensional”; the 
atoms of one permeated those of another, 
being fluid and unrestricted by the gross 
material particles of later days. By the 
event known as the Fall the delicate atoms 
could no longer flow into their complemen- 
tary half: a hard crust of coarser matter 
covered each of the atoms and tissues of the 
original structure ; each was encased in his 
own prison of flesh. Above all, men and 
women were no longer angelic in their loves, 
and the ‘‘ generative exhalation ’’ by which 
their purer predecessors had propagated life 
gave place to modes borrowed from the 
lower animal world, under the influence of 
an ‘‘infernal lust-principle” which poisoned 
the springs of life. 

The great step, therefore, to be taken 
on the upward way is to reverse this de- 
generacy. As by woman’s lapse came the 
evil, so she must in the new ages become 
the saviour of man. Hitherto the present 
world has been insensible to the invisible 
world which works along with it to help 
and to hinder. But “the thaw is setting 
in: the atomic incrustation is becoming 
attenuated”’; and the work which the first 
Messiah began nineteen centuries ago will 
now be taken up with fresh vigour. Where- 
as in time past the contact between the 
pneuma or spirit of the unseen and the 
natural man, enclosed in his panoply of 
matter and sense, had been only irregular, 
capricious, and spasmodic inspiration, ac- 
companied by many signs of morbid state, 
there has been quite recently made possible 
a new way of intimate fusion or interlock- 
ing of pneumatic atoms, when the atoms of 
the pneumas in the seen and the unseen 
vibrate in exact accord. When this unison 
of spiritual movement is reached, the soul 
becomes conscious of two things unknown 
before. The first is the consciousness in 
each of the presence of the sympneuma, 
the spiritual bride or bridegroom, the com- 
plementary half of his or her real being. 
The other is the perception of the unity of 
the two divided halves by the mediation of 
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their inherence in a divine being, who also 
js at once masculine and feminine. Thus 
the revelation of the sympneuma and of 
the Divine Feminine is the central dogma 
of the new faith. ‘It is about fourteen 
years ago,” says Mr. Oliphant, 

‘since the consciousness of the sympneumatic 
presence was first awakened—in the organism of 
a devout pure-minded woman of about sixty-five 
ears of age who has now passed away—in its 
present fulness and as the inauguration of a 
new revelation on the subject.” “ Almost imme- 
diately on the sympneumatic descent taking 
place, many persons, myself and wife among 
the number, became conscious of it.” 

We have already indicated the training 
of abstinence —the cessation of material 
“love,” and the labour of service—which 
prepare for sympneumatic and subsurface 
consciousness. We cannot follow Mr. Oli- 
phant into his detailed history of the fall 
and rise of man, nor into the sublime erotic, 
free from all passional instincts, which he 
describes. But while taking leave to doubt 
the value of his picture of spiritual his- 
tory and of his materialist rendering of 
essential Christianity, we cannot withhold 
our praise for the sincere and lofty aspira- 
tion of his teaching. Without taking the 
sympneuma in its literal sense, we may 
still agree with him in holding that no up- 
ward step will go far until man and woman 
are brought into closer spiritual unity—until 
each, so to speak, puts on more of the spirit 
and tone of the other, without surrendering 
hisown. Meanwhile, like him, too, we may 
agree that ‘‘this is a great mystery, the 
revelation of which is reserved for one who 
has retained the Christ-like condition, con- 
cerning which it is not expedient to write 
further at present.” In short, if there are 
not a few tares in this production, there is 
abundance of good seed in ‘ Scientific Re- 
ligion,’ which may yet ripen into a fair 
harvest. 








Eighteen Hundred Miles on a Burmese Tat 
through Burmah, Siam, and the Eastern 
Shan States. By Lieut. G. J. Younghus- 
band, Queen’s Own Corps of Guides. 
(Allen & Co.) 

As the writer of this book tells us in his 

reface that it does not profess to have any 

terary merit whatever, to criticize it too 
severely would be unfair. The author, 
having obtained six months’ leave, deter- 
mined to penetrate into a new country, 
hoping to bring back many useful geo- 
graphical and other facts, and also to get 
some good shooting. He therefore pro- 
ceeded from Moulmein to Zimmé by the 
regular route, thence northwards as far as 

Kiang Tung, returning overland to the 

nearest navigable point on the Menam 

tiver, whence he proceeded by boat to 

Bangkok. We do not envy him his six 

months’ experiences. He got no shooting; 

he could have gathered very little informa- 
tion that was both useful and new, for he 
possessed no knowledge of the language of 
the country ; and he suffered a vast amount 
of hardship, which he would have largely 
avoided had he made better arrangements 
for his journey. A stranger unacquainted 
with Siamese, desirous of making the journey 
here described, should make it the other way 
tound; he should begin at Bangkok, and 
end at Moulmein. The journey up stream 








would undoubtedly involve a fortnight longer 
as regards expenditure of time, but at 
Bangkok the European traveller can obtain 
from the authorities passes and letters of 
recommendation, which prove invaluable 
whenever food or elephants are required, 
while he could also hire there an experienced 
interpreter and a boat which would permit 
him to travel in a truly luxurious fashion. 
There is no mode of travelling so delightful 
as that in a boat properly manned and fur- 
nished, along the rivers of Siam. Any 
one who has the leisure at his command, 
and who does not fear the climate in a 
tropical country where the heat is moderate, 
would find that the new and enjoyable 
experiences of such a river-trip during the 
cold season had well repaid the trouble of 
a journey to Bangkok. 

The proofs of this volume seem to have 
been read with exceptional carefulness before 
its pages were finally struck off; misprints 
are, therefore, much fewer than is common 
with books of this class, but we have noticed 
slipshod English here and there, as, for 
example, ‘‘their diligence and industry 
is wonderful” (p. 131), and also a con- 
siderable number of statements based appa- 
rently on insufficient or incorrect information. 
Thus the author tells us that the Siamese, 
‘‘men, women, and children, bathe three or 
four times a day, all in ‘a state of adorable 
nature.” As a fact they bathe during 
April and May, when the weather is hot, 
much more frequently than they do during 
the cold season; but as regards grown men 
and women—as regards, in fact, anybody 
who has passed the age of childhood—bath- 
ing in a state of nudity is unknown. There 
is no point about which usage is more par- 
ticular than this; everybody goes into the 
water wearing the ordinary cotton skirt or 
loin-cloth about the middle, and a dry skirt 
or loin-cloth is slipped on when the bather 
reaches the bank, before the wet article is 
removed. To say of the Siamese that ‘‘ the 
men drink, gamble, and sleep, all the work 
except ploughing being done by women,” is 
an exaggeration. The women gamble as 
well as the men, while as regards the latter 
they are, at any rate, most skilful and un- 
tiring boatmen; the sort of work which 
they really seem to take pleasure in is build- 
ing or tinkering up boats. ‘The whole 
trade” at Bangkok is not ‘‘in the hands of 
Chinamen”; it is largely so, but some 
branches of business are in the hands, for the 
most part, of Mohammedan merchants from 
Bombay and other parts of British India. 
There is a fairly large community of these 
merchants and also of Madras shopkeepers 
settled at Bangkok. The author further 
states that every third house in Bangkok 
‘‘is a gambling house, the other two being 
a pawnbroker’s and a brothel.” We doubt 
whether there are many brothels in propor- 
tion to the size of the city—Lieut. Young- 
husband might have found out the correct 
figures by inquiry, for they are all licensed ; 
there are no pawnbrokers’ shops, for any- 
body can take goods in pledge—at any rate, 
such was the case a few yearsago. The 
distance from Bangkok to Singapore is 
about 865 miles; it does not seem clear how 
the ‘horrid little ship” in which the author 
made this journey could have accomplished 
the distance in ‘‘ a couple of days.” 

On pp. 16 and 71 the author appears to 


have copied the contents of his diary twice 
over in a singular way. Thus, to compare 
two short sentences only, on p. 16 he tells 
us respecting the elephant that “in the 
hills his great intelligence brings him 
through difficulties which it is hardly fair 
to put toa beast of his huge, ungainly bulk; 
he works under protest and in a slow and 
laboured way ”’ ; while at p. 71 we learn that 
“in the hills his great intelligence carries 
him through difficulties which it is hardly 
fair to put to a beast of his huge, ungainly 
bulk, and he works under protest in a very 
slow and laboured way.” 

Lieut. Younghusband has satisfied him- 
self that in Laos (that is, in the northern 
provinces of Siam) theft may be considered 
an unknown crime: ‘In Laos you may 
turn your elephants, buffaloes, ponies adrift 
to graze, and they are as safe as in a 
stable.” Against this pleasing experience 
the present writer may mention that once, 
having need of two transport animals in 
Laos, he bought a couple of ponies. They 
turned out to be stolen ponies, so he hired 
them from the original owner for his trip, 
and promised to send them back. He was 
unable to redeem his promise, because the 
ponies were again stolen before the journey 
came to a close. Laos is further contrasted 
with Bangkok as regards the theft of hats. 
A person snatches your hat off as you are 
) driving in Bangkok and runs with it down 

a by-street ; no such outrages as these occur 
in Laos. This may be, indeed, conceded ; 
but the present writer with a European 
fellow traveller was once changing his attire 
at dusk in a rest-house in Laos. There 
happened to be a huge chink between the 
planks of the flooring, through which a pair 
of trousers fell to the ground beneath; the 
servant ran below at once to pick them up, 
but they were gone. Some member of the 
honest Laos tribe had marked the garment’s 
fall, and snapped it up as a cat snaps a 
mouse. 

There is a good deal of jocular description 
in this book, which, as the reader will easily 
see, has been introduced with an eye rather 
to amusement than to accuracy; but after 
all the volume will have repaid the reader 
for the few hours which may be spent in its 
perusal if it conveys to him, as it is calcu- 
lated to do, a fair impression of the difficul- 
ties which beset the wayfarer in a strange 
land who, when in search of the pleasures 
of travel, begins his journey where he should 
leave off, and ends it where he should have 
started. 








Self-help a Hundred Years Ago. By George 
Jacob Holyoake. (Sonnenschein & Co.) 


Tue last quarter of the eighteenth century 
and the first of the nineteenth were marked 
by legislative and other efforts to improve 
the condition of the poorer classes by the 
encouragement of thrift. The first Friendly 
Societies Act was passed in 1793; the first 
Savings Banks Act in 1817. Each of these 
statutes was the result of a general effort 
in various parts of the country to establish 
societies such as the Acts were intended to 
regulate and to promote. What was the cause 
of this movement? Mr. Holyoake suggests 
that the French Revolution and the Ame- 
rican Declaration of Independence had much 








to do with awakening unrest in the labouring 
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classes on the one hand, and teaching the 
wealthier classes, on the other, the necessity 
of doing something to help the poor, or at 
least to permit and enable them to help 
themselves out of a condition of hopeless- 
ness. The religious revival of the eighteenth 
century also contributed in some degree to 
the spread of thoughtful and thrifty habits 
among the people. 

The interesting little work before us is an 
enlarged reprint (under an inappropriate 
title) of articles contributed by Mr. Holy- 
oake to the Co-operative News, and is 
founded on the volumes, now rarely met 
with, which were published by the Society 
for Bettering the Condition and Increasing 
the Comforts of the Poor, established in 
1796, under the patronage of George III. 
and the presidency of Shute Barrington, 
Bishop of Durham. The society devoted 
itself to the publication and promotion of 
suggestions and schemes of all kinds coming 
within the scope of its comprehensive title, 
and in doing so curiously anticipated in 
many ways the development of thrift which 
we are in the habit of looking upon as be- 
longing wholly to this generation, showing 
how true it is that there is nothing new 
under the sun. 

Barrington himself was the first to found 
a co-operative store. He opened a village 
shop at Mongewell, in Oxfordshire, in the 
year 1794. The storekeeper was an infirm 
old man, not able to read or write, but per- 
fectly contented with his salary of one shil- 
ling a week, and honest. Here candles, 
soap, salt, rice, sugar, bacon, and cheese 
were sold at prime cost, at a saving to the 
poor of about 25 per cent. In 1800 Dr. 
Glasse, Vicar of Greenford, opened a village 
shop there on the model of the bishop’s, 
appointing an intelligent young woman, 
one of his servants, to the office of store- 
keeper; and in the latter end of the 
same year the Rev. George Glasse estab- 
lished one at Hanwell in his own vicarage 
house, building a room for the purpose. 
He circulated also receipts for cooking 
popular articles of consumption in the best 
way known. The circumstances under 
which this store was founded are worthy 
of note. In December, 1799, a considerable 
sum had been subscribed for the relief of 
the poor, but it had all gone before the end 
of January, and the poor were as badly off 
as ever. This led Mr. Glasse to think 
whether it would not be wiser to cheapen 
the necessaries of life for them, so that they 
might buy them for themselves instead of 
relying upon charity. 

Productive co-operation, too, had its first 
start about this time. The Hull Corn Mill 
of 1795 still exists, but it was not a child 
of the Society for Bettering the Condition of 
the Poor. A parish windmill at Barham 
Downs and another at Chislehurst, both in 
Kent, were patronized by this well-meaning 
society. 

The Bishop of Durham took great interest 
in the matter of cottagers’ allotments, and 
Mr. Holyoake gives numerous instances to 
show that facilities for enabling labourers 
to keep cows and rent land were in the 
minds of the philanthropic about that time. 
‘che Earl of Winchilsea on his estates in 
Rutland had from seventy to eighty labourers 
who kept from one to four cows each. On 
Lord Carrington’s estates at Humberstone, 








in Lincolnshire, there were thirteen cottagers, 
each of whom had one cow with the means 
of keeping her, and some of them had more. 
The bishop also devised a scheme for the 
supply of milk to the poor of Stockton in 
his diocese by stipulation with one of his 
farmers. He had generous thoughts about 
bettering the condition of the chimney 
sweepers’ boys long before climbing was 
prohibited by the legislature. Praise from 
Mr. Holyoake for good works such as these 
is sincere and discriminating. ‘‘There is 
no praise of bishop or layman,” he says, 
‘(like that of giving instances of what he 
has done.” 

Among Bishop Barrington’s associates in 
these good works were Count Rumford and 
Sir Thomas Bernard. The latter wrote the 
preliminary address of the society, in which 
he asserted that the interests of the poorer 
classes of society are so interwoven with 
those of every part of the community that 
there is no knowledge more entitled to the 
exalted name of science than that in which 
their well-being is concerned, and urged, 
therefore, that the inquiry into all that con- 
cerns the poor and the promotion of their 
happiness should be pursued practically and 
upon a scientific system. 


One cannot avoid expressing a little | 


pleased surprise at finding Mr. Holyoake, 
whose name has long been honourably asso- 
ciated with the efforts of the operative 
classes to help themselves, the admiring 
historian of the schemes of bishops and 
landlords under royal patronage to better 
the condition of the poor. The moral we 
draw from his facts, however, is that the 
best-meant schemes of the philanthropist 
for the benefit of the workman and the 
labourer cannot be considered otherwise 
than failures when brought into comparison 
with institutions founded by and for the 
benefit of the men themselves. Where now 
are the village shops founded by the worthy 
clergymen we have named in contrast with 
the stores established by and on the model 
of the Rochdale ‘‘Pioneers”? Even the 
Castle Eden Friendly Society, founded in 
1793 on the best scientific principles then 
known, as described at length by Mr. Holy- 
oake, has long since been dissolved; while 
the great array of affiliated societies, founded 
for the most part in deplorable disregard of 
any scientific principle whatever, but by 
working men who knew what they wanted, 
and have ever since been slowly struggling 
to the light as to the right way to get it, 
are growing stronger every day. The 
patronized institution rarely outlives the 
enthusiasm and the zeal of those by whom 
it was started, and usually dies out, as the 
Society for Bettering the Condition of the 
Poor did, in a single generation; the insti- 
tution which has its origin in the sense of a 
need on the part of those whom it is to 
benefit, and the determination to supply 
that need by their own exertion, is much 
more likely to last and to do good. 

One or two errors may be noted, as they 
occur in reference to matters on which we 
should expect Mr. Holyoake of all men to 
be well informed. He gives the credit of 
the Friendly Societies Acts to Mr. Vansittart 
Neale ; and we are sure that that excellent 
man—whose least claim on the co-operative 
movement is that he has bestowed a fortune 
upon its promotion, for he has given it the 





services of a lifetime and the full powers of an 
original constructive mind—would disclaim 
that credit. Mr. Holyoake disguises the Rey, 
Mr. Blackley, the promoter of the scheme 
of compulsory insurance, under the name 
of Blackwell; and he remarks as a circum- 
stance implying the co-operation of man 
active friends of the movement the fact that 
at the foot of the title-page of the first 
report of the Society for Bettering the Con- 
dition of the Poor, in 1797, there was, as 
usual in that day, a long string of book- 
sellers’ names in town and country. 








Richard F. Burton, K.C.M.G.: his Early 
Private and Public Life. With an Account 
of his Travels and Explorations. By 
Francis Hitchman. 2 vols. (Sampson 
Low & Co.) 

Ir is at no time easy to write the life of a 
man who is still among the living, especially 
if that man occupies an official position, 
which naturally imposes a certain amount of 
reticence. We may, however, at once admit 
that Mr. Hitchman, with the valuable co- 
operation of Lady Burton and the help of 
his hero’s diaries, has succeeded in doing 
justice to his subject without overstepping 
the bounds allowable to the biographer. 

The career he relates has indeed been most 
remarkable. Born in 1821, the son of an old 
Indian officer, Sir R. Burton has in his veins 
English, Scotch, Irish, and French blood 
curiously commingled, and the editor thinks 
it an open question whether there may not 
be also a tinge of Arab, or perhaps gipsy, 
blood in the Burton race. Richard Burton 
spent his early years in France and Italy. 
Of the continental English colonies of that 
period Lady Burton writes :— 

‘¢ At that period a host of these little colonies 
were scattered over the Continent nearest Eng- 
land—in fact an oasis of Anglo-Saxondom ina 
desert of continentalism, somewhat like the 
society of English country towns as it was in 1800, 
not as it is now, where ‘company ’ is confined to 
the parson, dentist, surgeon, general practitioner, 
the bankers, and the lawyers. And in those days 
it had this advantage, that there were no snobs, 
and one seldom noticed the aigre discorde, 
the maladie chronique des ménages bourgecis. 
Knowing nothing of ‘vulgar respectability,’ the 
difference of the foreign colonies was that the 
weight of English respectability appeared to be 
taken off them, though their lives were respect- 
able and respected. The Mrs. Gamps and Mrs. 
Grundys were not so rampant. The English of 
these little groups were intensely patriotic, and 
cared comparatively little for party politics. 
They stuck to their own Church because it was 
their Church, and they knew as much of the 
Catholics at their very door as the average Eng- 
lishman does of the Hindu. Moreover, they 
honestly called themselves Protestants in those 
days, and the French, Catholics ; there was no 
quibble about ‘our being Anglo-Catholics and 
the others Roman Catholics.’...... They were in- 
tensely national. Any Englishman in_ those 
days who refused to fight a duel with a French- 
man was sent to Coventry and bullied out of the 
place.” 

When Burton was about nine years of age 
his father, who intended to send him to 
Eton, and subsequently to Oxford or Cam- 
bridge, placed him in a private school at 
Richmond, where he passed a miserable 
year. Then followed another period of 
foreign travel and residence until 1840, 
when the lad, who was intended for the 
Church, was entered at Trinity College, 
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Oxford. His life at the University was not 
exactly calculated to advance his literary 
education, and having been rusticated, he 
gladly embraced the offer of a commission in 
the Indian Army, and in 1842 he landed at 
Bombay. He did good service in Sind, 
where he was employed upon the survey, 
until a rheumatic ophthalmia compelled a 
change to Europe. 

This was in 1849, and soon after began 
the brilliant career as a traveller and ex- 

lorer which earned for Capt. Burton a 
world-wide reputation. It is only natural 
that a considerable portion of the two 
volumes under review should be taken up 
by a record of travels into all parts of the 
world, and even to those who have read the 
whole of the traveller’s own records these 
spirited sketches, accompanied as they 
are by a running commentary, will prove 
fascinating reading. Beginning with the 
famous pilgrimage to Medina and Mecca, 
we successively visit Harar, Eastern and 
Western Africa, the land of the Mormons 
and Brazil, Syria and Iceland. As arule the 
chapters which deal with this portion of the 
explorer’s career are skilfully written. We 
cannot, however, quite understand how his 
important expedition to Lake Tanganyika 
can be described as ‘‘one from which he 
reaped naught save the disgust natural to a 
man who sees the credit of his greatest 
achievement snatched from him by a false 
friend.” Some such feeling may have 
existed at the time; but surely after the 
lapse of thirty years such language is too 
strong to use, and we should be sorry if it 
truly represented the present feelings of our 
distinguished traveller. No reasonable man 
has ever doubted that to Burton belongs the 
chief credit of the memorable expedition of 
the Royal Geographical Society having been 
carried to a successful issue, and his ‘ Re- 
port’ will ever rank as one of the very best 
books produced on Africa. Speke, in his 
march for the northern lake, since known as 
Victoria Nyanza, was guided by the informa- 
tion collected by his leader from native sources, 
and his task was greatly facilitated by his 
being able to use Unyanyembe as a base 
forsupplies. We may admit, moreover, that 
Speke was not justified at the time in declar- 
ing this lake to be the ‘“‘ head of the Nile.” 
But whether justified or not, whether he 
arrived at his conclusion by ‘intuition ” or 
by a cogent chain of reasoning, the end 
proved him to be in the right, whilst others, 
including Burton himself, propounded hy- 
potheses which further exploration has 
shown to be untenable. We may regret, 
too, that Capt. Burton was not permitted 
to follow up his discoveries. But whilst doing 
full justice to him, we are compelled to add 
that without Speke’s co-operation the expe- 
dition of which he was leader would not 
have yielded the satisfactory results it did. 
Mr. F. Hitchman has no right to suggest 
that Speke was incompetent to .conduct 
astronomical observations. Wherever he 
derived his knowledge, time has shown 
him to have been a skilful observer, whose 
work has stood the test of subsequent ex- 
Plorers, and still largely determines our 
delineation of a considerable slice of the 
map of Africa. 
One of the most interesting chapters of 
® work under review deals with Capt. 


horse. Capt. Burton proposed to march 
with his Bashi-bazuks to the relief of Kars, 
but his intention was frustrated by Lord 
Stratford de Redcliffe, ‘who gained a pro- 
digious reputation in Europe, chiefly by 
living out of it,” so the disappointed soldier 
says, who draws a decidedly ill-natured pic- 
ture of the famous diplomatist. 

When Burton married, in 1861, the lady 
who has sunk her own remarkable indi- 
viduality in what she considers the greater 
glory of being ‘‘the wife of her husband,” 
it became necessary that his friends should 
‘‘do something for him.” Unfortunately 
at this time he was regarded as a ‘fire- 
brand, whom it was desirable to get rid 
of as soon as possible, and who deserved 
punishment of one sort, if not of another, 
for daring to be guilty of the sin of ori- 
ginality.” The only post vacant at the time 
was that of the consulship of Fernando Po— 
the ‘‘ Foreign Office grave.” 

‘*And so this man, whose knowledge of the 
East and of nine Eastern languages would have 
been of incalculable service in India, in Egypt, 
or upon the Red Sea, was appointed consul at 
Fernando Po—the most unwholesome of the 
settlements of West Africa...... and, at the age 
of forty, after nineteen years’ service, Richard 
Burton found himself a man of world-wide fame, 
but at home with the nominal rank of captain 
and no more, with neither half-pay nor pension, 
with a young wife, and with, as the sole pro- 
vision a grateful country could afford him, a 
paltry consulate in a pestilential climate.” 

When Burton entered the consular service 
he proposed to himself to earn Damascus, 
Tangiers, Teheran, and Constantinople. He 
was doomed to disappointment. After some 
years’ service he gained Damascus, but he 
never rose higher in the scale. How this 
happened is told in one of the most interest- 
ing chapters of his biography. Certainly Sir 
R. F. Burton’s has in many respects been 
an unsuccessful career. In 1848, when 
there offered a chance of winning distinction 
on active service, ill health compelled him 
to relinquish it; in 1853 his new system 
of bayonet exercise (of which he was ex- 
tremely proud) was contemptuously rejected 
by the Horse Guards, and a severe “ wig- 
ging’’ was administered to its author for 
daring to recommend an exercise which 
would make the men “unsteady in the 
ranks”’; in 1854 he was refused a chance 
of hurrying to the relief of Kars with his 
2,640 Bashi-bazuks; soon after an oppor- 
tunity for following up his great discoveries 
in Eastern Africa was denied him; and last 
of all, his consular career has, from his own 
point of view, proved a complete failure. 
He was recalled from Damascus, and though 
subsequently his conduct was officially ap- 
proved, he was sent to Trieste. 

On the other hand, there have not been 
wanting compensations which should make 
amends for many disappointments. As a 
traveller Burton has won undying fame, 
and his versions of Camoens and the 
‘ Arabian Nights,’ not to speak of numerous 
minor works, will keep him a place in lite- 
rary history. 

In how far the hero himself contributed 
to the successes he achieved and is account- 
able for his failures can easily be gathered 
from this outspoken biography. It is an in- 
teresting book, dealing with a wide range of 
subjects, and therefore sure to attract a cor- 





Burton’s connexion with Beatson’s irregular 





respondingly wide circle of readers. The 


indebtedness of its author to Lady Burton is 
freely acknowledged, and, as a matter of 
fact, traces of her handiwork are apparent 
throughout. 








The Huli Letters. Printed from a Collection 
of Original Documents found among the 
Borough Archives in the Town Hall, Hull, 
1884. Selected and edited by T. Tindall 
Wildridge. (Hull, Wildridge & Co.) 


In the year 1884 Mr. Wildridge undertook 
to arrange, classify, and index the records of 
the corporation of Hull. Up to the time on 
which he entered upon his labours almost all 
the older documents were in confusion, and 
this ‘‘ had preserved as well as obscured one 
of the most valuable and complete collections 
of borough records in the kingdom.” This 
is quite credible. Though Hull isa modern 
town—we speak comparatively of course— 
since its birth it has been intimately mixed 
up with the history of the kingdom. If the 
custodians of the records have not been in 
times past shamefully careless, there ought 
to be something illustrative of every period 
from the Scottish war of independence to 
the present time. 

Among the unknown treasures preserved 
in the record chamber of the Town Hall 
were certain rolls of paper which on exa- 
mination turned out to be a series of several 
thousand letters and papers extending from 
the reign of Henry VIII. to the nineteenth 
century. From these Mr. Wildridge has 
selected for publication a certain number 
ranging from 1625 to 1646, yet the reader 
naturally inquires why the editor did not 
begin at the beginning. Important the docu- 
ments he has put before us certainly are ; 
but surely the reigns of Henry, Mary, Eliza- 
beth, and James are not without interest, 
and correspondence of their days is much 
less common than that of a later time. Mr. 
Wildridge may have had good reason for 
cutting into the middle of the series, but if 
he has it is left unexplained. 

The letters are, as was to be anticipated, 
of very various degrees of interest. All are 
worthy of being printed, but only some of 
them will attract the attention of any but the 
minute student of local history. Among 
them are three of Sir John Hotham’s. The 
first is a formal document of the year 1634 
as to ship money, signed by Hotham and 
Walter Norton, the sheriff of Lincolnshire. 
The others are of the month of July, 1643, 
and are of much interest as they relate to 
the time when the Hothams, father and son, 
were under arrest. Sir John Hotham’s life 
and character have not had the attention 
devoted to them that they deserve. He was 
the first man who put himself in open hos- 
tility to the king, and for a time was the 
most popular of the Parliamentarian nota- 
bilities ; but in the spring of 1643 he was 
intriguing with the Earl of Newcastle. In 
the middle of the summer he wasa prisoner, 
and early in January, 1645, he and his son 
were beheaded for betraying their trust. 
Of the ‘‘treasonable”’ practices of father 
and son there can be no doubt. Two letters 
of the latter exist among the Tanner 
Manuscripts in the Bodleian which prove 
that they were both prepared to go over to 
the king, and to take as large a following 
as they could with them, and to hinder 





Cromwell’s advance so that he should in no 
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way interfere with Newcastle’s designs. A deal with his fellow members. 


question arises out of the confused ac- 
counts we have of these transactions. 
There are men even now who defend 
Arnold, the American traitor, and a 
similar course of reasoning would white- 
wash the Hothams. Were they merely low, 
vulgar plotters—true to no party, with 
no worthy end in view, but bent solely on 
personal advancement? or were they men 
confused by the rapidly moving events of a 
most intricate time, who had at first served 
the Parliament from conviction, but as time 
went on felt that they had taken a wrong 
course, and, after a most questionable manner, 
tried to right themselves? We confess that 
we are unable to make up our minds on the 
matter, but the evidence we at present possess 
inclines us to accept the former and darker 
hypothesis. If a full account of their trial 
should ever be discovered, it may be possible 
to come to a clearer understanding. The 
two letters of Sir John Hotham which Mr. 
Wildridge has discovered were both written 
on the same day (July 4th, 1643) to the 
Committee of Defence of Hull. He was 
evidently in a state of great trepidation, for 
the earlier of them is misdated. He is 
about to be shipped off as a prisoner to 
London, and asks that his wife, children, 
and servants may be allowed to follow him. 
The rest is concerning household stuff and 
furniture which he wishes Lady Hotham to 
be permitted to take with her, and the various 
sums of money and documents which the 
Hull authorities had found in his hands. 
He asks them to advance him five hundred 
pounds of his own money that had been 
seized, for he says, ‘‘I have a wyfe [and | 
8 children to mainteine, and you know at 
London how monie spends, and not now to 
be got.” He was probably infirm or ill, for 
in asking that one of his servants may go with 
him in the vessel he says, ‘‘I am not able 
to helpe myselfe at all.’”?’ Among the money 
he had in his possession was a hundred 
pounds which belonged to Sir Christopher 
Wray, of Glentworth, a Lincolnshire baronet, 
whose sister Frances, then dead, had been 
the wife of the younger Hotham. In the 
appendix are several notes from the minute- 
book of the Hull Committee of Defence, 
from which it appears that when Sir John 
was seized he had in his possession more 
than 6,800/. in specie. There exists also, 
the editor tells us, a long inventory of his 
household goods. This is, unhappily, not 
printed. We trust, however, the omission 
will be repaired, and that it may be given 
in full in the next volume. Domestic 
inventories, when carefully drawn as this 
probably was, are among the most useful 
documents that exist from which to recon- 
struct the home life of the past. 

The longest series of letters in the volume 
are those from Peregrine Pelham, the 
borough member, who seems to have kept his 
constituents well acquainted with political 
news. He was adull, plodding man weshould 
gather from his letters, but loyal to the 
party and the town he served. His time in 
Parliament was occupied not by the state’s 
business only, but by local questions as to 


the militia, assessments, the garrison, the | 





Direct 
bribery was, we suppose, out of the ques- 
tion. He, however, knew that presents 
were not taken amiss, as the following letter 
testifies :— 

*Gentlemen,—I am much importuned for 
Hull ale dayly, both by Lords and Commons, 
who are willing to further me in anything that 
concerns your Towne, and I shall have occasion 
to use my friends...... If it please you to send to 
me a Tonne of Hull Ale and leave it to my des- 
poseing, it will not be lost, but will be wellcome, 
although it be late. In steade of jug-heads I 
will make bottled many of our freinds which 
are best knowne to me.” 

Jug-head is a bit of seventeenth century 
slang which does not seem to have been 
remembered. 

Next to Pelham’s in point of number 
and importance are the letters of Francis 
Thorpe, serjeant at law, the recorder of 
the borough. His style is of older cha- 
racter and less free than that of Pelham, 
but his missives contain quite as many grains 
of fact that are worth preserving. On 
December 30th, 1645, Thorpe was confident 
that all trouble was over, and that a ‘‘ well 
grounded peace” would soon be brought 
about. ‘‘God give us heartes and patience,” 
he says, ‘“‘to wait his time of finishing his 
owne worke, which I am verie confident will 
shortlie be brought to passe to his glorie.”’ 

In a letter written by Charles Fairfax, 
uncle of the hero of Naseby, we have some 
statistics of the ravages of the plague at 
Leeds and in the neighbourhood in 1645. 
Between the 19th of June and the 18th of 
September 859 persons had fallen victims. 
The return is given in detail, and seems 
carefully compiled. We have detected but 
one important error: Corbet the regicide’s 
name was certainly Miles, not Mike. 








The Saracens, from the Earliest Times to the 
Fall of Baghdad. By Arthur Gilman, 
M.A. ‘Story of the Nations” Series. 
(Fisher Unwin.) 

Mr. Girman had a great opportunity, and 

he has not quite realized it. The ‘‘ Story 

of the Nations” series has been steadily 
growing in dignity and scholarship—even 

Mr. Freeman has consented to write for it 

—and ‘The Saracens’ was a subject well 

worthy of original treatment. There was 

no complete or adequate history in English 
of the Mohammedan power; and it was 
especially important that the chief features 
of the later history of the Moslem states 
should be clearly drawn, and the rule and 
conquests and culture of the Seljuks, for 
example, and the Ilkhans of Persia, and 
the Mamluks of Egypt, should be made to 
live before the reader’s eyes. To do this 
at all satisfactorily required, if not absolutely 
an Arabic scholar, at least a specialist in 

Oriental history. Mr. Gilman is not such 

a specialist, unfortunately, and he has con- 

sequently made up a book on the usual 

lines instead of striking out a new path for 
himself. He has spared no pains; his list 
of authorities is long, if rather undiscrimi- 
nating; and, despite a phraseology un- 
pleasing to English ears, he has told his 
story brightly and sympathetically. The 


establishment of a Puritan preacher, and | pity is that he has done what every one did 
certain intricate matters relating to a Mr. | before—he has dwelt at unnecessary length 
Nelthorpe and to timber, which we do not | upon the life of the prophet Mohammed, and 


understand. He evidently knew how to , left himself no space to treat of those remark- 








able characters, revolutions, and civilizations 
which marked the later course of the histo 
of Islam. Out of 440 pages, 307 are occupied 
with the prophet himself and his successors 
down to the death of Huseyn at Kerbela in 
683. Something over 130 pages remain jn 
which to record the history of the Moham. 
medan empire for nearly six centuries, 
Even so we are provisionally accepting the 
author’s view that the history of the Sara- 
cens is coterminous with that of the Khalifs 
of Baghdad. Mr. Gilman seems to be rather 
uncertain as to the etymology of the word 
‘“‘ Saracens,” and is, apparently, under the 
illusion that they called themselves by this 
name. But whatever theory be adopted 
for the etymology, there can be no manner 
of doubt that the Saracens were Saracens 
still after the fall of the Khalifate. The 
men who fought against and captured St, 
Louis a few years before that epoch did not 
un-Saracen themselves when El-Musta‘sim 
was murdered by Hulagu. Still, other 
volumes in the series may deal with the 
later developments of Mohammedan history. 
Wehear of a volume on the Crusades, another 
on modern (and we trust medieval) Egypt, 
another on the Barbary states, while the 
Moors have already received separate treat- 
ment. If this be so, Mr. Gilman was right 
in stopping where he did, but he ought to 
have explained the reason. 

One hundred and thirty pages, however, 
are quick work for six centuries of the 
Khalifate, and it is not surprising that this 
part of the book is wholly inadequate. 
Here, indeed, having few safe guides, Mr. 
Gilman has fallen into numerous pitfalls. 
For example, on p. 328 is a long note on 
the confusion between the names of Tarik 
and Tarif, the difference between which in 
the Arabic, says our author in happy ignor- 
ance of the language, ‘is but a single dot.” 
The same note quotes Washington Irving, 
Conde, Sedillot, and ‘‘ En - Nowari [sic] 
the Egyptian” as contradicting El-Mak- 
kari, Weil, and Dozy. One might as well 
say that Mr. Percy Fitzgerald — without 
offence be it written—differed from Thucy- 
dides on the subject of the Peloponnesian 
War. As there happens to be a ‘Story of 
the Moors in Spain’ in the series, it would 
have been better to adopt the same ortho- 
graphy, and to have written Witiza 
instead of ‘‘Witica,” the battle of the Gua- 
diana instead of that of ‘‘Jeres,” and 
especially not to have referred (p. 332) to the 
companion volume for a narrative of events 
which is not therein contained. Whilst we 
are on the question of minor mistakes, we may 
point out that ‘‘ Karejites”’ and “‘Kalifs”’ are 
both better with an / after the i, while 
‘“‘Moajerin” wants one after the o; that 
jinn and ansdr are plurals and need n0 
final s; ‘‘ Julkarneyn” should be Zu-]-kar- 
neyn; the mosque of which an illustration 
faces the account of the death of Hasan, 
grandson of the prophet, was built by 
Sultan Hasan in the fourteenth century; 
‘‘Meslim, son of Akba,” should be Muslim, 
son of Okba; the quotation “If Allah [sic] 
be for us, who can be against us?” is not 
derived from the Koran; ‘‘ Macon”? has no 
cedilla; ‘‘Yemana”’ should be Yemama; 
‘‘Nevahend,” Nehavend (pp. 256, 260); 
Abd-er-Rahmin I. was never “called to 
become Kalif at Cordova ”—the Sultans of 
Andalus did not style themselves K halifs till 
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two centuries later; on the accession of 
Abbas (7.¢. Abu-l-’Abbis)} Africa had not 
been ‘“‘taken from him” (pp. 353, 355); 
the Abbasi general’s name was Abu-Muslim, 
not ‘‘Muslim”’; how Mansir (p. 354) had 
been “‘ governed by Irak ’’ requires explana- 
tion, so does ‘‘they ordered brought,” 
_ 431; “Semiramus” is generally written 
with an 7; El-Mehdi’s son was El-Hadi, 
not ‘“ Hedi’; ‘“‘Kaled Barmek” is a very 
truncated form of Khalid El-Barmeki; it 
was Ja‘far, not Yahya, who had children by 
the sister of Hariin el-Rashid (p. 371); 
“ Hartama” should be Harthama; ‘“ Oroo- 
miah ’’ should be Urmiya ; the coin engraved 
on p. 405 is of Ahmad the Aghlabi, not of 
Tilin; ‘‘ Ismail Samana” is wrong, so are 
“Tsmalians,” ‘‘Samanades”; most of the 
Khalifs’ names are written incorrectly, 
e.g, ‘‘Motaz” for El-Mo‘tazz, ‘‘Moez” 
for El-Mo‘izz; the Fatimi capital was El- 
Mahdiya, not ‘“‘Mahadi”; ‘‘ Fadhl” has 
no more an / than Radi; Cairo was 
founded in 969, not 970; the ‘‘ Gasni- 
vide” dynasty did not ‘‘ originate” at 
Ghazna; the Kharijis were not ‘‘called 
also Motazilites” (p. 282), and we much 
doubt whether the latter ‘still exist, a 
vigorous offshoot of the Shias,” which they 
certainly are not; ‘‘ Hashishim” (p. 434) 
should be Hashshishin; Chinghiz Khan 
did not take Bokhara and Samarkand 
from “the strong Seljuks” (p. 440), for 
they belonged to the Shih of Khwirizm; 
the last Khalif of Baghdad was not ‘‘ Mota- 
sim” (p. 441), but El-Musta‘sim ; and the 
Khalifat of Cairo did not last till 1577, but 
till 1517. These corrections may seem 
trifling, but they occur on almost every 
page, and considerably diminish the value 
of this portion of the book, which if it is 
too short needs all the more to be accurate. 
To turn to the larger portion—that deal- 
ing with the early days of Islam—there is 
nothing new about it. As we open the first 
page we hear dim echoes of the introduction 
to Lane’s ‘ Koran’ in Triibner’s “Oriental 
Series’ ; further on we recognize Sir W. 
Muir or Emmanuel Deutsch, and all the 
regular authorities, together with others of 
less repute. Mr. Gilman has worked hard. 
All the chief English, French, and German 
works are conscientiously referred to, and 
the life of Mohammed and the foundation of 
Islam are related fully, clearly, and accu- 
rately, so far as we have seen. There is 
also a vigour and a realism about Mr. Gil- 
man’s method of telling a story which have 
their due effect, though he is a little too 
fond of introducing imaginary conversations. 
The woodcuts consist of some good views of 
Mecca, Medina, Kairawin, and mosques at 
Isfahan and Jerusalem, &c. ; the usual desert 
scenes, Sinai, camels, and wadis. A Persian 
helmet does duty for an ‘‘ Arabian Princo 
of Egypt” (p. 155); the Arabian women 
(p. 163) look suspiciously like Egyptians ; 
whilst the spurious and theatrical portrait 
of Mohammed (p. 209) is a libel on the 
prophet and a disgrace to the book. As 
for the ‘‘seals of early Kalifs” (p. 237), 
they are modern Turkish illuminations ; 
and the “Interior of Mosque of Amr at 
Cairo” shows pointed arches, which were 
unknown in Arab architecture till two cen- 
turies and a half later. 
The book concludes with a useful chrono- 
logical table, and a list of books—a good 





list too, but including a great many useless 
works. We must confess to some scepticism 
as to the title of Mr. Black’s volume ‘ The 
Principles [sic] of Ishmael,’ for we know 
that Ishmael was “a wild man,” and could 
have had no principles. 








The History of the Aristotelian Writings. 
By Richard Shute, M.A. (Oxford, Claren- 
don Press.) 

THERE can be no doubt that the difficulties 

which beset the student of the Aristotelian 

writings are due in a great measure to the 
extremely unsatisfactory condition in which 
those writings have come down to us. If 
they are considered merely on grounds of 
internal evidence, it is obvious that if Ari- 
stotle, or any one else, ever wrote them as 
complete works they must have suffered 
from the incompetency of commentators 
and the stupidity of copyists even to a 
much greater extent than any other clas- 
sical works. When we add to this not only 
the discrepancies in different ancient ac- 
counts of the books themselves, but the 
fact that their history as tradition relates it 
is, to say the least, exceedingly suspicious, 
it becomes most important to determine the 
extent of their authenticity and their true 
value as evidence of Aristotle’s doctrines. 

The subject is, moreover, one which has 

been much neglected, at least in England. 

When, therefore, we received a work on the 

‘ History of the Aristotelian Writings,’ issued 

from the Clarendon Press, we felt a hope 

that it might meet a real want. 

The book is a posthumously published 
essay written for the Conington Prize in 
1882. It is likely —indeed, it may be 
gathered as a fact from the preface — that 
Mr. Shute would not have published it 
himself in its present form; and whatever 
allowance we may make for his friends’ 
desire to secure some record of his work, 
we cannot think that it will add much to 
his reputation. We are far from saying 
that the book is without value. It contains 
much that is suggestive, much that would 
be of assistance to any student of the sub- 
ject; the author has collected his evidence 
with industry, and sometimes combined it 
with ingenuity and acuteness. But it con- 
tains also much fiction as pure and as baseless 
as the ‘Arabian Nights’; it wants altogether 
rearrangement and consideration and labour 
of the file, not to say the hatchet; for there 
are many arguments which more mature 
reflection must have ruthlessly excised. We 
take one or two minor points as examples ; 
the method is too often the same in treating 
wider and more important questions. 

Plutarch says that Aristotle had heard 
of the Gallic capture of Rome, but that he 
called Camillus Lucius instead of Marcus. 
This proves, says Mr. Shute, that Cicero 
had never read the ‘Polite’ (to which 
Plutarch is referring), because Cicero says, 
in ‘De Fin.’ V. 4 (11), undoubtedly of the 
‘Polites,’ ‘‘omnium fere civitatum non 
Greecice solum sed etiam barbariz ab Ari- 
stotele mores, instituta, disciplinas. . . .cog- 
novimus,”’ and “his national pride would 
surely have prevented him from including 
his state in the comprehensively contemp- 
tuous term Barbaria.”’ Now this argument 
is in itself sufficiently weak; but when we 
consider, first, the convenience of the term bar- 








baria; secondly, that in the ‘ Orator,’ 48 (160), 
Cicero uses barbarus where Latinus would 
have answered the purpose equally well, and 
there is no question of convenience, so that 
barbaria can hardly have been a very con- 
temptuous term to him; and, thirdly, that 
he is in any case not speaking of Rome, 
unless we are to suppose that he derived his 
knowledge of the Roman constitution from 
Aristotle,—the whole theory and the infer- 
ences drawn from it disappear at once. 

Again, on p. 146, in order to support a 
quite superfluous conjecture, Mr. Shute says 
that ‘“‘to sum up his book as a whole” is 
‘‘a thing which the more real Aristotle 
seldom if ever does.” This astounding 
assertion he supports in a foot-note by 
saying, to put it shortly, that he thinks all 
such summaries undoubtedly spurious. This 
is only saved from being the most barefaced 
petitio principii ever perpetrated by the fact 
that he does elsewhere give some kind of 
ground for throwing doubt on most of the 
summaries. But when a commentator uses 
his own conjecture of the spuriousness of a 
number of passages as the basis of a positive 
statement that a similar passage is not in 
accordance with his author’s custom, it can 
only be in charity supposed that he writes in 
haste. 

This instance also illustrates another 
weakness which sometimes shows itself. 
Mr. Shute frequently argues from an as- 
sumed character which he attributes to 
Aristotle. Since the object of the book is 
to inquire what our knowledge of Aristotle 
really amounts to, this appears somewhat 
illogical. Thus, on p. 112, he says that év 
Tois 7Otkois «i te TOV Adywv exeivwv dpedos 
shows a ‘‘mock modesty” “entirely alien 
to Aristotle.” And elsewhere he says that 
the ‘ Problemata’ ‘contain questions and 
solutions which we can hardly believe to 
have seriously occupied the mind of Ari- 
stotle.” This is the less satisfying since if 
we can draw one certain conclusion as to 
Aristotle from his works as we have them, 
it is that no quibble was too sophistical, no 
dropia too transparent, for him to think it 
worth examination. 

Examples might be multiplied to show 
that there is a great deal of most unsatis- 
factory and ill-considered work in Mr. 
Shute’s book. There is, as has been said, 
a good deal that is worth attention, espe- 
cially where he is dealing with the subject 
of references; and with his general con- 
clusions we can, on the whole, agree. But 
we cannot say that his book makes much 
advance towards a solution of the whole 
question, and we must agree with the editors 
that ‘‘it is matter for deep regret that Mr. 
Shute was not permitted to rewrite it in the 
light of his subsequent studies.” 








Etudes sur Espagne. Par A. Morel-Fatio. 
Ist Series. (Paris, Vieweg.) 
TuEsE interesting studies are worthy of the 
reputation of their author. They show to 
the best advantage M. Morel-Fatio’s wide 
erudition, his keen sagacity, his sound judg- 
ment, and his admirable power of express- 
ing his meaning clearly and concisely. These 
qualities are especially conspicuous in the 
essay on ‘Lazarillo de Térmes.’ Aftermaking 
some valuable remarks on the bibliography 
of that celebrated tale, in the course of 
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which he proposes in passing a brilliant and 
certain emendation of one passage, he pro- 
ceeds to consider the question of its author- 
ship. In his article on Spanish literature 
in the ‘ Encyclopedia Britannica’ M. Morel- 
Fatio had declared his disbelief in the 
ordinary attribution of the story to Don 
Diego Hurtado de’ Mendoza, and here he 
gives his reasons for his scepticism. He 
points out that the tale was not ascribed 
to Mendoza till more than fifty years 
after it was printed and thirty after his 
decease, and argues forcibly that a great 
noble like Mendoza, filling high diplomatic 
posts during the greater part of his career, 
was little likely to possess the minute know- 
ledge of low life displayed in ‘ Lazarillo de 
Térmes’; while to the suggestion usually 
made by those who have felt this difficulty, 
that it may have been written by him when 
an undergraduate at Salamanca, our author 
replies that it does not read like the work 
of a young man. Again, Mendoza was 
essentially a scholar, and, scholar-like, he 
was, as a man of letters, mainly an imitator: 
his history is modelled on Sallust, and in 
his verse he usually copied Horace and 
Ovid or Pindar. It is therefore highly 
improbable that he should have written 
astory so thoroughly original in conception, 
however much the matter may be borrowed, 
as ‘Lazarillo de Térmes.’ All this is very 
forcibly put by M. Morel-Fatio, and it is 
impossible to deny its cogency. At the 
same time he is hardly so successful when 
he tries to answer the question, How came 
it to pass that ‘Lazarillo de Térmes’ was 
ascribed to Mendoza? 

** La vérité, la voici. On a rapporté ‘ Lazarille’ 
i Mendoza parce que de bonne heure s’était 
formée autour de son nom comme une légende, 
parce que sa morgue, son esprit vif et in- 
discipling, ses boutades et ses saillies lui avaient 
valu, en littérature, une réputation d’enfant 
terrible. Or, quand ces réputations-l& sont bien 
établies, rien ne les déracine. Comme Quevedo 
—qu’aujourd’hui encore on charge volontiers de 
toutes les obras verdes qui se vendent sous le 
manteau en Espagne—Don Diego a endossé la 
responsabilité d’ceuvres ot il n’a jamais mis 
la main: non seulement ‘ Lazarille,’ mais 
d’autres écrits de moindre importance, lettres 
satiriques ou pamphlets littéraires.” 

With all respect for M. Morel-Fatio’s 
great authority, we doubt the correctness 
of this. Don Diego was haughty and 
audacious, after the manner of the chief 
Spanish Grandees. Intheinterests of Charles 
Y. he insulted the Pope, but it was in the 
same spirit in which Alva in 1557 was ready 
to repeat the sack of Rome ; and when by his 
violence he gave mortal offence to Philip II., 
Mendoza was only acting as Spanish nobles 
had acted informer days. There is nothing 
in all this that would lead to his being sus- 
pected of writing ‘ Lazarillo de Térmes ’; and 
the only bit of anecdote that seems to har- 
monize with his authorship—the story that, 
when he went as ambassador to Rome, his 
whole library consisted of ‘ Amadis de Gaula’ 
and the ‘ Celestina ’—is of suspiciously late 
origin. Nor isthe comparison with Quevedo 
satisfactory. Quevedo was the most famous 
satirist and pamphleteer Spain ever pro- 
duced, and it was only natural that a number 
of anonymous writings of doubtful morality 
should be ascribed to him, just as anonym- 
ous comedies were fathered on Lope and 
Calderon. The pamphlets attributed to 





Mendoza only number two, if we mistake | 


not, and were not ascribed to him until long 
after he had been set down to be the author 
of ‘Lazarillo.’ On the other hand, the chief 
traits generally remembered regarding Men- 
doza were his success as a diplomatist and his 
learning: neither exactly calculated to lead 
to the suspicion that he had written the first 
novela picaresca. 

While, therefore, M. Morel-Fatio has 
made out a very strong case against the 
identification of the author of ‘ Lazarillo 
de Térmes’ with Mendoza, he has not, we 
think, quite succeeded in explaining how 
that identification came about. With the 
other parts of his essay we are much more 
in accord. There is not the slightest evi- 
dence that Ortega, the general of the Jero- 
nymite Order, was the author ; at the same 
time, as he was in favour of reform, it is not 
impossible. ‘I do not know how the 
chapter on the seller of indulgences could 
have been written by any but a Protestant, 
after the Reformation was so far advanced 
as it then was,” says Ticknor; and though, 
as ‘Lazarillo’ appeared before the great 
persecution of 1559, this remark hardly 
applies to Spain, the writer must, as M. 
Morel-Fatio observes, have been strongly 
in sympathy with Valdés and his friends. 
Let us hope that the further search 
among the literature of the party sug- 
gested in this essay may lead to his identi- 
fication. To succeed in such a search no 
one is better qualified than M. Morel-Fatio. 

A delightful monograph on French know- 
ledge of Spain deserves more attention than 
we can give it. Its only fault is its brevity. 
The most curious passage in it is the quo- 
tation from Bertaut’s ‘ Voyage d’Espagne’ 
(a work noted for its reference to Calderon), 
relating to his interview with Escobar, the 
famous casuist whom Pascal pilloried. F'sco- 
bar had never seen—M. Morel-Fatio puts 
it too strongly when he says had never 
heard of—the ‘ Lettres Provinciales,’ and the 
French traveller naively promised to send 
him a copy. In this essay M. Morel-Fatio 
makes some severe remarks on the treatment 
of Spain by the Romantic School. He also 
devotes an essay to ‘ Ruy Blas,’ in which he 
shows how little notion of historical accuracy 
Victor Hugo had. The article is written with 
signal incisiveness, and yet shows a proper 
respect for the great poet whom a certain 
number of French writers are now trying to 
cry down. 

The whole volume is pleasant reading, 
and at the same time deserves the serious 
attention of the student of Spanish literature. 








RECENT VERSE. 

Free Field: Lyrics chiefly Descriptive. By R. 
St. John Tyrwhitt. (Macmillan & Co.) 

Songs in Ziklag. By Allen Upward. (Sonnen- 
schein & Co.) 

Rachel, and other Poems, By I.S. 
ham, Cornish Brothers. ) 

Andiatorocté; or, the Eve of Lady Day on Lake 
George, and other Poems, Hymns, and Medi- 
tations in Verse. By the Rev. Clarence A. 
Walworth. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 

Philaster, and other Poems, By Aston Clair. 
(Fisher Unwin.) 


Mr. St. Joun Tyrwuittr would probably be 
the last to claim for his lyrics that they are 
poetry of a‘high order: they prove him pos- 
sessed of too much literary taste and dis- 
crimination to be likely to go far astray in his 


(Birming- 





They cannot take possession 
of the hearts and minds of his readers ; they 
_ cannot be more to them than what they must 
have been to himself, a pleasant occupation in 


estimate of them. 


This is pretty :— 
There is a certain English tomb 
Where, if God will, I will be laid. 
There are sweet waters and deep shade, 
And a small weather-beaten church 
With lichen’d wall and ivied porch, 
And all around faint roses bloom. 
There winter sturm and summer rain 
Fall various, like the tears of man. 
Some, wild-blown drops of utter pain, 
Some, dews of waiting hope and faith ; 
Seed sown in grief shall flower again, 
And the dead beauty of that grave 
Shall not be held of death. 
There’s many a realm and many a wave 
Between us now and our old Land. 
But were I lapped in Desert sand 
Before the Mount, ’twere all the same. 
Unto the earth the earth-worn frame, 
The spirit unto God who gave. 
There are in ‘Free Field’ several pieces of the 
kind called society verses, which indicate the 
existence of a good vein of that at present much 
appreciated ore. 

Mr. Allen Upward in his ‘Songs in Ziklag’ 
starts by giving his readers a riddle to guess, 
For why in Ziklag? Is the answer that Allen 
Upward is like the sweet Psalmist of Israel 
‘while he yet kept himself close ” in the land of 
the Philistines? Certainly there are indications 
scattered about the poems of a sort of Byronic 
craving to be attacked and misunderstood—to 
be “ the outlaw of creed and custom”—to “ linger 
alone in the shadow ”—+to find that the thing that 
gives him bane ‘is loving men and women, for 
they give hate again” —to be “ laughed at by the 
prudent and hated by the proud,” &c. But this 
book, though it has some bellicose utterances on 
political and ethical themes, will not bring its 
writer under the ban of the world of society. 
He must wait for that till he has come out of 
Ziklag. Meanwhile his verses are manly, if at 
times needlessly on the defensive, and the love 
sonnets of which the chief part of the volume is 
composed are earnest, and are free alike from 
erotism and from mawkishness. In his preface 
he rather parades indifference to technical work- 
manship ; he is, he says, not one who regards 
poetry as a fine art. But his poems scarcely 
bear out this view of the case, for many of them 
have all the appearance of being set exercises in 
erratic versification—with, we must say, even 
more than the usual amount of ungainly correct- 
ness which makes such exercises, however im- 
proving to the writer, wasted effort to the reader. 
Except in these treadmill metrical experi- 
ments, the technical workmanship of the poems 
does not call for the author’s defence. The 
sonnets, to be sure, are not exact to the 
Petrarcan mould; but Mr. Upward preserves 
due scansion and rhyme under the conditions he 
adopts. All the sonnets have this peculiarity, 
not wholly unacceptable, that, however cast, 
they give an echo of the Shakspearean sonnet 
cadence. The couplet final seems inevitable to 
Mr. Upward, whether he wants it or no; it 
exists just as much, not only in meaning, but 
to the ear, where the last two lines are not a 
rhyming pair as where they are. The following 
sonnet is a specimen of this token of Allen Up- 
ward’s Shakspearean inclinations as well as 4 
good instance of his merits :— 

It is a dangerous, wretched thing to nourish 
Extreme ambition for ungranted gifts: 
Green herbs will not in sandy deserts flourish, 
Nor summer flowers in snowy mountains’ rifts, 
For me thou never wast nor couldst be meant ; 
Love is the blessing of a happy few, 
But unto me has been a chastisement. 
Soam I as a man who had in view 
For one long hour a gate of Paradise, 
And ever after walk’d with backward looks, 
Repining for the rapture nearly given, 
Ready to buy it back at any price, 
Yet knowing that the hill-descending brooks 
As well might try to re-ascend to heaven. 

‘Rachel’ is a small volume of religious poetry. 
The title poem is a meditation in blank verse 
assigned to the beloved wife of the patriarch. 
Arrived where ‘‘ there was but a little way to 
come unto Ephrath,” she has some vague pre 
sentiment that here life’s journey is to end for 
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her, and with farewell pensiveness reminds her- 
self of the story of her youth ; then, bya sudden 
transition, passes to the contemplation of a dream 
or vision she has lately had, in which the future 
rising of a Star out of Jacob has been revealed 
toher. She is aware that she has no part in 
this glory—as to which knowledge, however, 
there is a puzzle in the poem, since the address 
of the Angel in her dream seems to have been to 
her, and it runs :— 

Mother of many nations, well beloved, 

Behold thy destiny ! for look to heaven 

And count the stars, so shall thy children be, 

Yea, out of Jacob shall a star arise, 

From Israél a sceptre that shall rule 

Justly the nations, 
However, she has not been misled: in an ecstasy 
she sees, though dimly, the fulfilment of the 
promise and breaks into triumph, but then, re- 
turning to herself, she changes key and ends 


with — 
Howbeit I know, 

If from the Angel’s lips, or from a voice 

That sounded in the deeps of mine own heart 

I cannot tell, that not from mine own line 

Shall spring the great Deliverer. Ah me, 

My Sister! thou the half despised, unloved, 

Thou hast thy vengeance, see me in the dust 

Prostrate before thy feet. For have I not 

Been wilful, proud, unworthy of the least 

Of all God’s mercies, seeking not His will 

In all things, therefore is the sentence just. 

But thou, my Sister, surely all shall rise 

And call thee blessed, Mother shalt thou be 

Of many nations—a long race of Kings 

Shall be thy offspring, yea, from thee shall rise 

The Ruler of the People, in thy seed 

Shall all the families of earth be blessed. 

Lord God of Abraham ! Thy Will be done. 
The foregoing extract suffices to show the nature 
and the limits of I. 8.’s poetic powers. I. S., 
taking a hint from a moral which preachers 
sometimes draw from its being the undesired 
Leah instead of her beautiful and cherished 
sister who had the glory of being the ancestral 
mother of Jacob’s divine descendant, has a notion 
of a Rachel conscious at once of a spoiled beauty’s 
arrogance towards a homely rival and a wife’s 
rankling jealousy, struggling with her soul in 
the knowledge of the final pre-eminence decreed 
for the sister she has humbled, and painfully 
schooling herself to saintly acceptance of the 
Divine choice, and to, if it might be, love and 
veneration where she disliked and scorned. But 
the notion does not amount to a conception ; it 
inspires a few lines of mild fervour and credit- 
able blank verse, and so ends. The theme might 
have been dramatic very pathetically, or very 
passionately, or both, or might in the hands of 
a reflective poet have been searchingly wistful 
and introspective ; but I. S. is neither a dra- 
matic nor a reflective poet. The other poems 
in the volume are less ambitious than ‘ Rachel’; 
they are, like it, quietly meritorious as far as 
they go, and reverently expressed. 

Why the Rev. Clarence A. Walworth, author 
of ‘Andiatorocté’ and several other poems, 
should have written in a lyric form anything 
he wished to say is a mystery. His deficiency 
of ear for metre and for rhyme is abnormal, and 
there is every sign in his verse of its being 
produced with most uncomfortable effort. We 
must needs say that the effort of reading it is 
also most uncomfortable. Of such specimens 
of metre as the following at least three or four 
may be found on any page of his volume :— 

Low bent the Brethren at Mary’s shrine. All rose, 
and 

To the refectory. Picture no lavish hall, 


y is the Martyrology, volume of precious dates, 
ani 

All through the afternoon, drooping at ease, 
and 

It is the eve of Lady-Day. Nature knows well, 
ad—but we might copy out half the book in 
giving instances. Rhyme fares little better than 
Metre; we take examples almost haphazard 
ftom a number of similar horrors, and quote 
cause paired with source, back with wreck, terrific 
with panic, action with transgression, computes 
With notes, idol with bridle. Here is a couplet : 


And here a quatrain :— 
Tongue Mountain gathers no light on his cheek, 
Above his head no halos, 
But over the narrow waist of the lake 
Nods drearily to his fellows, 
In the following who can say which is worse, 
rhyme or metre ?— 


A two-mile walk around the southern knoll 
That terminates French Hill, leads to a lonely pool. 


Then we have many passages in strangely bad 
taste, such as describing Christ in the workshop 
as ‘‘a prentice deity,” the Immaculate Conception 
as 


a simple unconditioned fact 
With only one party to the act, 


and, in a translation of the ‘Dies Ire,’ the 
Judgment as ‘that solemn criticizing.” There 
are several songs attributed to Indians—who we 
hope do better when they try at poetry. They 
are after this fashion :— 


MOHAWK WAR SONG. 
Did I not hear the drum? 
Hist ! Wyandots, I come, 
Wah-hee! Ho-ha! 
From the lodges of the Oknaho 
The wily river doth creep, 
To rush at Cohoes with a leap 
Into the valley below. 
So leap I on the foe, 
Shouting my battle song. 
To battle I belong. 
Ho! Kanionkehaka! Ho! 
Wah-hee! Ho-ha! 


And so on for four more verses. 


AN IROQUOIS DIRGE, 
Thus our brothers go. 
Founders of the League of Peace. 
Ye who blessed it to increase, 
Listen to our woe! 
Haih! haih! 
Our bitter woe. 


And so on for thirteen more verses. Most of 
the poems are devotional; and most of the 
devotional poems are in an irregular measure 
like hunches of prose carelessly chopped into 
mincemeat. This is the kind of thing passim :— 


We live like sheep, in crowds; but die 
One by one. 

Little cares death for family, 

Or circles of society, 

Extensive kith, or courtly tone. 
Heedless of every social tie, 

He summons us to die 

Alone, 

Good seems it to be in company, 

And not alone. 

Companions lend security ; 

They seem our lives to justify, 

Our consciences to fortify. 

Alas; they help us not to die. 

No; one by one, 

Through the dark door we pass; and I 
Must die alone. 


And yet we are left with an impression that 
the Rev. Clarence Walworth might be eloquent 
in prose—and possibly even eloquent with good 
taste and without discords. Perhaps Icarus 
might have been a swift runner on his native 
earth; the going into the air on unnatural 
pinions was the mistake. 

Mr. Aston Clair’s volume, ‘ Philaster, and 
other Poems,’ bears strong and unconcealed 
traces of pupilage to Byron. We have noticed 
in two or three of the recent ventures in poetry 
somewhat of this falling under the magic which, 


lead to a very high goal in the future. The 
least hopeful signs in Mr. Aston Clair are the 
strain and effort with which he tries for force, 
and the expansive vehemence (not to say ill 
temper) he parades when there is neither objec- 
tive nor subjective motive to show for it. The 
Byronic wrath had truer stuff in it—artistically 
speaking. Here is a verse which shows the 
Cambyses’ vein of which we are complaining, 
and shows also—as almost any passage from this 
book would—that Mr. Aston Clair has real 
ability :— 

Thy winds are on thee, Ocean! All thy plain 

Is scooped and scalloped like a field of graves, 

Live graves where no rest is. Now were I fain, 

For spite of flesh, and these mere body slaves, 

Fate, god of fools, and Fortune, god of knaves, 

To catch thee by the wing, blind blast of night, 

Or mount the swirling chariot of the waves, 

And borne thro’ hell’s black deep, or heav’n’s far height, 

Win back lost Freedom’s charter, or be slave outright. 

This from ‘On the Amazon’ is in a milder, and 
a more penetrating, key :— 


Leave me one dream, one bright ideal leave ; 
Life is so young, the world is still so fair ; 
One aim to struggle for, perchance achieve ; 
One hope to lure me from this nether air, 
And glowing, vanishing, still reappear, 
Height above height, steep beyond pathless steep, 
To be fulfilled somehow, some day, somewhere: 
Leave me one dream, or to oblivion’s deep, 
Memory and Hope alike in one destruction sweep. 


The title poem ‘ Philaster’ is of another kind, 
and one that seems less natural to Mr. Aston 
Clair’s muse. It is a sort of reminiscence—we 
do not say copy—of Mr. Robert Browning’s ‘A 
Death in the Desert,’ and it suffers by the com- 
parison. Its psychology is at once ponderous 
and superficial ; and dramatically it is a failure. 
Of the other two blank-verse poems in the 
volume, ‘ Amphion,’ a somewhat elaborate mono- 
logue, has more self-support than its com- 
panions, but ‘The Passing of Guinevere’ is 
a mistake altogether. Tennyson’s concluding 
idyl needed no sequel ; if it did, only Tennyson 
himself might work it out safely. In Mr. Aston 
Clair’s sequel the lengthily dying queen ex- 
changes with Lancelot affectionate philosophy 
(based on King Arthur’s discourse in Tennyson’s 
‘ Guinevere ’), and they review their past—lovers 
still, and avowed lovers, though only Platonic- 
ally since the king’s death; and the mingling 
of devotion to the lover and to the husband in 
the diffuse regrets and self-justifications and 
aspirations of the, as she is described, 

spirit transformed, 
Rapt to a height of purity and zeal, 
is more revolting than any simple sinfulness. 
Francesca and Paolo in their hell we can feel 
pure ; but this preachy woman going to heaven 
to be a saint with her husband and to look 
forward to her lover's joining them to complete 
a sort of trinity—pah! She passes away in a 
beatific ecstasy. Suddenly, after an extra long 
speech, delivered without the slightest hitch, she 
exclaims :— 
Ha!.....Arthur......Arthur...... Launcelot ...... Launcelot «+. 

light! 

and so ends. The whole conception—or rather 





once so marvellously potent, has been mere 
Abracadabra to later generations ; and we do not 
think this a bad sign for the writers’ literary 
cases. Willing or unwilling, witting or un- 
witting, every writer of verse writes for a while 
as a scholar of this or that master, often 
as a scholar of two or three masters at once, 
following one in one poem and another in 
another; and it is a noteworthy thing that 
the special master should be one not recom- 
mended by any present fashion‘in literature, 
and one whose best qualities —his eagerness 
and fire, and a certain lyric rush which carries 
the reader over any technical flaw without 
time to note it—are just the qualities most 
conspicuously absent in much very beautiful 
and impeccable poetry of our day. For a poetic 
student to choose Byron for his model in this 
year of grace is a step towards originality ; and, 
if the true poetic gift exists and developes in 
due course into the individuality and skilled 


the whole misconception of the idyl taken for 
model—is that worst of crimes, a blunder. We 
hope for much better than that from Mr. Aston 
Clair when he attains, as he certainly may, 
independence to work on his own designs in his 
own manner. 








MINOR THEOLOGICAL BOOKS. 


Theological Library.—Non-Biblical Systems of 
Religion: aSymposium. (Nisbet.)—To judge from 
the number of “popular yet fairly accurate” 
little books on what the editors of the Homiletic 
Magazine, from which these articles are reprinted, 
term ‘‘ Comparative Religionism,” the subject 
must be more attractive than it seems. We 
suppose somebody reads this sort of book, and 
that there is some object in telling over again 
well-known facts accessible to all. Canon Raw- 
linson reiterates his notions on ancient Egyptian 
religion; Mr. Rhys Davids tells us again his 
views of Buddhism, and tells them very well ; 








Then may the victor’s greenest laurel crown you, 
And a poet’s benison be on you. 





independence of genius, such a departure might 






Sir William Muir is, of course, once more tapped 
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for his Mohammedan doctrine ; while less-known 
authors deal with other creeds. Rather more 
novel and interesting are the chapters on Scandi- 
navian religion by the American Minister at 
Copenhagen, and that on Canaanite divinities 
(who hardly seem ‘‘ non-Biblical ” any more than 
the Jewish) by the Rev. W. Wright. Archdeacon 
Farrar contributes the sort of preface — on 
Ethnic Inspiration ”—that was expected of him, 
and it is gratifying to learn that he is “ pre- 
pared, then, to see the light of God shining even 
on the heathen.” 


Present Day Tracts—The Non-Christian Reli- 
gions of the World. (Religious Tract Society.)— 
This nicely printed little volume differs from the 
above in its choice of creeds. The “ non-Biblical 
systems” consist of the Egyptian, Canaanite, 
Hellenic, Jewish, Mohammedan, Buddhist, 
Scandinavian, Positivist, and ‘‘One Purely 
Moral” religions; while the “non-Christian 
religions” are Islam, Confucianism, Parsiism, 
Brahmanism, Buddhism, and Paganism. The 
cross-division is somewhat confusing, and one is 
led to conclude that the Jewish and the “ One 
Purely Moral” religions are non-Biblical, which 
seems strange, and that the Scandinavian reli- 
gion, for instance, not being non-Christian, must 
be Christian, and yet being non-Biblical can 
hardly be so. No doubt an ‘‘ undistributed 
middle” is lurking here, and for ‘‘ The” we 
should read Some Non-Christian Religions, &c. 
The tracts are written carefully, though the 
writers are not all accepted authorities on their 
subjects. Sir William Muir is again employed 
for Islam, and his essay is in his usual easy style, 
accurate as to facts, but unsympathetic. Before 
he lays the unprogressiveness of Moslems to the 
charge of their religion, he is bound to prove that 
Eastern Christians are progressive. We would 
commend the Copts and Armenians to his atten- 
tion. Prof. Legge’s tract on Confucianism will 
be read with interest. The others are compiled 
by Mr. Mitchell Murray and Dr. Reynolds, and 
that on ancient Paganism is much too slight. 


Commodiani Carmina. Recensuit et Commen- 
tario Critico instruxit Bernhardus Dombart. 
(Williams & Norgate.)—Of Commodian little is 
known except that he was an African bishop in 
the third century a.p., and nearly contem- 
porary with Oyprian, though a little later. 
The volume before us, issued under the auspices 
of the Imperial Academy of Vienna, contains 
the ‘ Instructiones ’ and the ‘ Carmen Apologeti- 
cum’: the former divided into two books, and 
first published by Rigaltius at Toul in the year 
1649, which was immediately succeeded by a 
second edition in 1650 ; the ‘Carmen’ appearing 
for the first time in vol. i. of Pitra’s ‘ Spicile- 
gium Solesmense,’ 1852. The ‘ Instructions’ are 
directed against pagans, as far as the thirty- 
seventh ; the remainder of the first book is 
occupied with anti-Jewish considerations ; while 
the second book attempts to teach all classes of 
Christians, catechumens, penitents, and pastors. 
The ‘Carmen Apologeticum ’ is directed against 
Jews and pagans. These works are poetical ; 
the rhythm is peculiar, and the dactylic hexa- 
meter irregular. The taste for acrostics also 
appears. Commodian seems to have had an 
extensive acquaintance with profane literature 
as well as the Scriptures. There are evidences 
of his knowledge of Virgil, Cicero, Horace, 
Terence, Lucretius ; and his quotations of, or 
allusions to, the sacred writings are numerous. 
The Revelation, the Psalms, and Isaiah are most 
referred to. Asa writer he lacks strength and 
coherence, so that he rambles from one topic 
to another without apparent method. His 
apologetic works can have had little effect in 
convincing Jews and Gentiles of the truth of 
Christianity. Whether his doctrinal opinions 


were orthodox or not is hard to establish satis- 
factorily, since the evidence on either side is 
scanty. We know, however, that Pope Gelasius, 
at the end of the sixth century, calls his works 
apocryphal. 


It is unfortunate that only one 








MS. of the apologetic poem is yet known, that 
belonging to the library of Sir Thomas Phillipps, 
No. 1825, a MS. of the twelfth century supposed 
to have belonged to the monastery of Bobbio, 
and repeatedly collated after Pitra, though not 
without much difficulty, owing to its state. The 
text of it is in a corrupt condition, and must 
be corrected by conjecture, as has been done not 
only by Pitra, but by Roensch, the present 
editor Dombart, and his predecessor Ludwig. 
In addition to the corrupt state of the text the 
old African Latin is frequently obscure in 
meaning, though Roensch, Dombart, and others 
have done much for the interpretation. Commo- 
dian is sufficiently anthropomorphic, and seems 
to delight in describing the future, stimulated 
thereto, without doubt, by his familiarity with 
the Book of Revelation. Satan plays an im- 
portant part in his descriptions, as does the 
returning Nero. Antichrist is likewise pro- 
minent. The present world is to come to an end 
in six thousand years. Fire is the great instru- 
ment for punishing unbelievers, a part of whom 
are but gently burnt (‘‘ molliter usta”) that 
their posterity may be reserved for woe. Herr 
Dombart has elaborated an excellent edition, 
with a full apparatus of critical notes and three 
copious indices, the third of which furnishes 
great help to the expositor. We do not always 
agree with the readings he has adopted nor 
with his punctuation ; but he is careful to give 
the opinions of preceding scholars who have made 
collations or hazarded conjectures. A brief 
specimen may give some idea of Commodian’s 
diction :— 

Indisciplinati clementiam Dei refutant 

Streniam sectantes, quasi sola uita sit ipsa. 

Bic redeunt a Deo, qui promittit uiuere semper: 

Contra bonum pugnant, cum sit repugnandum iniquo. 
Instead of ‘streniam” (which yields, however, 
a good sense) we prefer “ strenui,” with Ludwig ; 
and for ‘‘ sic redeunt a Deo,” “sic recedunt a 
Deo” has been suggested by Meyer. The MS. 
has ‘‘ refugant,” not “refutant.” 


Mvcu attention has been paid of late to the 
Targum. Prof. Paul de Lagarde brought out 
in 1876 the Targum on the Prophets from the 
famous Codex Reuchlinus at Carlsruhe, with 
many valuable critical notes at the end. On 
the other hand, Dr. Berliner reproduced in 1879 
the Targum (so called) of Onkelos on the Penta- 
teuch from the Sabbionetta edition, with a 
volume containing an historical and critical in- 
troduction. A Masorah on this Targum was 
edited by Dr. Berliner and Dr. Landauer, whilst 
the venerable Chief Rabbi Dr. N. Adler has 
published a critical commentary by a Provengal 
rabbi of the fourteenth century together with 
his own. He is moreover busy upon a commen- 
tary on the Targum of the Prophets, which will 
be the “son of his old age.” Ina rather per- 
sonal review of Dr. Berliner’s edition Prof. de 
Lagarde points out rightly that too little use was 
made by Dr. Berliner of the Yemen MSS. brought 
during the last twenty years to certain European 
libraries (the British Museum, Oxford, and Ber- 
lin), which are provided with the superlinear or 
so-called Babylonian vowel-points. In the just 
issued Chrestomathia Targumica, by Prof. Adal- 
bert Merx, of Heidelberg (Berlin, Reuther), 
forming the eighth part of Petermann’s “ Porta 
Linguarum Orientalium,” the texts are given 
from the Yemen MSS., with variations in the 
foot-notes from comparatively old MSS. which 
have the ordinary vowel-points. It cannot be 
denied that in the former MSS. the pointing 
is in general more correct than in the latter, but 
on the other hand professional scribes of the 
Western school are as correct as those of the 
Yemen school. It has, in fact, not yet been 
proved that the superlinear punctuation of the 
Targum followed a better tradition than that 
of the ordinary pointing, and after all the varia- 
tions are not important. And much less can 
we conclude from a MS. at Parma, where it 
is said that the scribe Nathan pointed the 
Targum with ordinary vowel- points from a 





MS. with superlinear vowel-points, that this jg 
the earlier form of pointing of the Targum. A} 
all events, Prof. Merx has done well in repro. 
ducing the text of Deuteronomy xxxii. 16-95 
from the Parma MS., together with the text of 
the Yemen MSS. In the colophon of the Parma 
MS. we observe two clerical errors: (1) the MS, 


probably has psibnon for the unintelligible 


psidnon; (2) the name DIM, which some 
write DINIX, ought probably to be DININ, dye. 
60s, which represents most likely the Hebrew 
name Tobiah. The two kinds of punctuation 
are also given for the Targum of the third 
chapter of Habakkuk, from the Yemen M§s§, 
and from the Codex Reuchlinus. Besides the 
Biblical chapters, Prof. Merx has done well in 
giving an apocryphal Targum text of the dream 
of Mordecai. This is followed by an excellent 
vocabulary, full and critical, where the Targum 
words are often compared with the Syriac 
equivalents. Thus Prof. Merx may be said to 
have given a new aspect to the philology of the 
Targum. The Jews have kept up the writing 
in this dialect. Besides the Talmud and the 
responsa of the Geonim up to the eleventh cen- 
tury in Babylonia, liturgies and poetical pieces 
were composed in the Targum dialect in the 
Middle Ages, and it is even continued in our 
time. The famous Azariah de Rossi (who lived in 
the sixteenth century), for instance, composed an 
elegy on the death of the Duchess Margarita of 
Savoy in the Targum language. The fraudulent 
Kabbalistical book, the Zohar, is also written 
in the same dialect. It would, therefore, be 
advantageous for this branch of Semitic philo- 
logy if one of the younger scholars would under. 
take to supplement Prof. Merx’s excellent 
volume with a chrestomathy and a literary 
sketch of the rabbinical writings in Aramaic. 
WE suppose that Prof. Ant. J. Baumgartner, 
of Geneva, undertook out of affection for his 
deceased friend the publication of the late Prof, 
Eugéne Le Savoreux’s notes on Joel, entitled 
Le Prophéte Joél: Introduction Critique, Tradu- 
tion et Commentaire, avec un Index Biblio 
graphique (Paris, Fischbacher). The deceased 
author’s notes, put together by the editor ina 
very clear ensemble, give but little that is novel. 
No new theory, indeed, can be started about this 
prophet after the numerous writers who hare 
commented on him during the last ten years, 
The student will, however, find the book useful, 
as it supplies a summary of all possible hypo- 
theses regarding the prophet. The date of about 
870 B.c. is assigned to the prophecy, or, accord- 
ing to Assyrian chronology, 840. The philo- 
logical notes are in many respects satu and 
mostly of a trivial nature, intended for backward 
students. The bibliography of the writings on 
Joel, which forms an appendix, and is very full 
up to 1885, is by Mr. W. Pearson. A short outline 
of the opinions of the various authors is skilfully 
appended to each publication. This method 
ought to be followed by every commentator u 
Biblical books, as a guide to the student who 
no time to read through hundreds of volumes 
for himself. 


Pror. Davip CasTEL1’s second volume of the 
Storia degl’ Israeliti secondo le Fonte Bibliche 
(Milan, Hoepli) treats of the history of the 
monarchy of the Jewish nation with the same 
clearness and lucidity as did his first volume. 
The author is well acquainted with the latest 
documents discovered concerning Egypt and 
Assyria, and makes judicious and reserved use 
of them. We hoped to find here a classified table 
of the Biblical documents, and more especially 
of the Pentateuch, according to the schemes of 
the various critics in Germany, Holland, and 
France. Fortunately Dr. Driver, it is under 
stood, will supply this lacuna in his article oD 
the Pentateuch in the new edition of Dr, Smith's 
‘Dictionary of the Bible.’ Prof. Castelli con 
cludes his volume with a short epilogue on 
worship of Israel before Jhwh was recogn 
as the true and unique God, the Creator of 
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— 
and the ruler of all the nations. The two 
yolumes of Prof. Castelli form a good handbook 
for students of the Bible, and deserve to be 
translated into English. 


Ethics and Theology, by the Rev. H. Footman 
(Norgate), consists of half a dozen papers by a 
clergyman of liberal mind, who has the courage 
to face the doubts and difficulties that beset 
religious belief in the present day, and does not 
indulge in vague rhetoric, but argues matters 
fairly out. The papers suffer somewhat from 
having been delivered as addresses, for the 
aguthor’s strength lies in close reasoning, and his 
dialectic would show to more advantage if sys- 
tematically arranged. He undoubtedly makes 
gome palpable hits. The work deserves the 
attention of those who take an interest in the 
relations of theology to modern thought. Of 
another volume by the same writer, marked by 
similar merits, Reasonable Apprehensions and 
Reassuring Hints, a third edition has been 
gent us by the publisher. 








BOOKS FOR TOURISTS. 


Mr. Murray’s Handbook for Travellers in 
Surrey, Hampshire, and the Isle of Wight has 
reached a fourth and revised edition. The pre- 
face states that in preparing it the country has 
been again travelled over and every import- 
ant locality revisited. ‘‘ The routes have been 
rearranged so as to bein accordance with the 
new lines of railway, and many portions of the 
work have necessarily been rewritten.” As far 
as we have been able to examine the volume 
with personal knowledge of the localities, we 
can testify to its accuracy and to the care with 
which recent changes have been notified. The 
maps in Mr. Murray’s guides for home travellers 
are in some instances unsatisfactory. In the 
earlier volumes of the series the convenience of 
the tourist has not been always sufliciently con- 
sulted. When exploring Kent he does not want a 
map that includes Sussex, Surrey, and Hants, nor 
is the traveller in Dorsetshire benefited by finding 
that his map of that county combines also Wilts 
and Somerset. In the handbook before us this 
fault is avoided. Two coloured pocket maps of 
Surrey and of Hampshire and the Isle of Wight 
are printed on a sufficiently large scale, and con- 
tain the parliamentary divisions of the counties. 
There is also a separate map of the island 
attached to the volume, as well as plans of Ports- 
mouth, Winchester, and Southampton. It would 
be a great advantage, however, especially to the 
pedestrian, if the handbook of each county 
formed a separate volume. If the tourist’s pur- 
pose is to walk through Surrey he may reasonably 
object to carry about in his knapsack 250 pages 
of letterpress which relate to another county. 
Some years ago the handbook of Sussex and Kent 
was reprinted in two volumes. We should be glad 
to see the same good service rendered to Surrey 
and Hampshire. We may add that while other 
English guides may from their cheapness and 
portability be of more service to the hasty 
tourist, we know of none which can compete with 
Mr. Murray’s in topographical and _ historical 
Interest. They do for England in prose what 
Drayton nobly, but vainly strove to do in verse, 
and they do it on a scale which even Drayton’s 
diffusive genius could not attempt to rival. 


Mr. J. P. Murray has published a penny 
Pocket Guide to Epping Forest. If he had kept 
the advertisements away from the letterpress it 
would have deserved praise. 

The Land of Rubens (Sampson Low & Co.) is 
4 translation, by Mr. Vandam, a well-known 
Journalist, of a guide to Belgium originally 
Written for Dutch tourists by M. C. B. Huet. 
French Flanders is included. The book will be 
found useful by the lover of art. 

Heligoland (Blackwood & Sons) is a pleasant 
Monograph on Heligoland and the Frisian 
islands of the North Sea by Mr. W. G. Black, 
who has made the study of these little-visited 





spots a labour of love. As the Frisians are being 
slowly but steadily ground up into Germans in 
the great Prussian mill, the account of the 
Sylters and the other islanders will soon have 
an historical interest. Mr. Black writes in a 
most interesting way about history, customs, 
and superstitions, and describes how Frisian 
vessels fell a prey to Algerine pirates, and how 
a Frisian found his way to Paris and witnessed 
the taking of the Bastille in 1789. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE, 


In Daysand Nights by the Desert (Kegan Paul, 
Trench & Co.) Mr. Parker Gillmore (Ubique) 
has written another of his entertaining books 
of travel, sport, and adventure. The desert by 
which he has been enjoying himself is the Great 
Kalihari Desert, north-west of the Orange River. 
Life in a country of this kind, where, however, 
“the guardian of the night” not only looks 
‘* double her preconceived size, but her radiance 
seems increased many fold also,” is one of such 
extreme discomfort that even adweller in a land 
with a climate such as our own may well wonder 
what takes a traveller with no scientific tastes 
thither again and again. Mr. Gillmore tells us 
that, 

“despite its dangers and hardships, a hunter’s life, 
particularly in the interior of Africa, has a wonder- 
ful attraction for some people; in fact, it asserts 
such a magnetic influence over many, that, having 
once enjoyed it, ever after they have an irresistible 
craving to resume it. The constantly varying scenery, 
the novel incidents that are continually occurring, 
and the spice of danger which is always surrounding 
you must, I think, be the causes that produce this 
fascination.” 

One adventure Mr. Gillmore had which was cer- 
tainly worth going a long way to have. Too long 
to tell as he well tells it, we must condense it. 
Asked to go and see a very sick old woman, he 
found the flies in the hut unbearably numerous 
and had to retire. On understanding this the 
husband sent for six Kaffir sheep ; these were 
plastered over with thick soured milk and driven 
to the door of the hut ; the flies were driven out 
of the hut by brushes, and 

“came forth from the door like a swarm of bees, 
not to depart in peace, but to alight in such masses 
upon the unfortunate quadrupeds outside as to make 
each of them, if not absolutely black, quite a pepper 
and salt colour.” 

Mr. Gillmore’s work will be found interesting 
by those who care for the lighter forms of books 
of travel. 

Mrs. WaAtrorp has the story-teller’s gift, and 
in her Four Biographies from Blackwood (Black- 
wood & Sons) she has told in the most enter- 
taining way the story of the lives of Jane 
Taylor, Hannah More, Mrs. Fry, and Mrs. 
Somerville. Better reading for girls cannot be 
found than these excellent sketches. Literary 
criticism is kept in the background, and this is 
wise, because what there is of it is not very good. 


Sports and Recreations in Town and Country 
(Sonnenschein & Co.), by Mr. F. Gale, is full 
of that extreme good humour which characterizes 
‘The Old Buffer.” The best of the articles is 
‘Tom Spring’s Back Parlour,’ devoted to the 
heroes of the prize ring whom Hazlitt immor- 
talized. It is an excellent picture of the palmy 
days of the ring, when the Mayor of Andover, 
‘driven into granting a warrant for the arrest 
of the men, lent the promoters of the fight a 
map of the borough, so that they might fight out- 
side the limits of his jurisdiction, and went, with 
many of the Corporation and the Town Clerk, 
in a waggon, with a luncheon, and sat by and 
saw the fight out.” ‘The Old Dover Road’ is 
also an excellent paper. 


ANOTHER veteran cricketer, Mr. Charles Box, 
of the Field, has published a modest volume of 
essays under the title of Musings for Athletes 
(Simpkin, Marshall & Co.). Mr. Box moralizes 
for the benefit of those who find pleasure in 
field sports and active exercise of various kinds, 





his little book being designed mainly for Sunday 
reading. 

M. Ernest LavissE has published, through 
Armand Colin & Co., Trois Empereurs d’Alle- 
magne, or lives of William I., Frederick III., 
and William IL, reprinted from the Débats 
and Revue Bleue. The first two lives are read- 
able ; the third, owing, of course, to the want 
of material, is thin. 

Amona the books of reference on our table 
are the St. Andrews University Calendar (Black- 
wood & Sons),—Mr. Symons’s valuable British 
Rainfall (Stanford), containing a disquisition on 
the nature of a drought,—Mr. Hayter’s admir- 
able Victorian Year-Book (Triibner & Co.),— 
and the Annual American Catalogue, a valuable 
work compiled by Mr. Bowker, of the New 
York Publishers’ Weekly.—An Index to Harper’s 
Weekly has been compiled and published by 
Mr. Griswold. 

WE have on our table S. Augustine's Canter- 
bury, by the Rev. G. F. Maclear, D.D. (Wells 
Gardner),—Handbook Guide to Boulogne-sur- 
Mer (Seale),—In Castle and Cabin; or, Talks in 
Ireland in 1887, by G. Pellew (Putnam),— 
Beauties of Sherwood Forest, by F. Sissons 
(Worksop, Sissons & Son),—A School Gram- 
mar, by D. Salmon (Longmans),— An Easy 
Abridgment of Cesar’s De Bello Civili, by H. 
Awdry (Rivingtons),— Selections from Xeno- 
phon’s Anabasis, Book IV., edited by the Rev. 
E. D. Stone (Macmillan),—Moral Philosophy ; 
or, Ethics and Natural Law, by J. Rickaby, 
S.J. (Longmans),— The Science of Thought, 
by F. Max Miiller (Chicago, The Open Court 
Publishing Company),—Domestic Economy, by 
J. ©. Buckmaster (Moffatt & Paige), — The 
Economic Crisis, by M. Frewen (Kegan Paul),— 
The Ottoman Penal Code, by C. G. Walpole 
(Clowes),—The Toleration Act of 1689, by P. 
Schaff, D.D. (Nisbet),—Numerical Examples in 
Practical Mechanics and Machine Design, by 
R. G. Blaine (Cassell),— Proceedings of the Royal 
Colonial Institute, Vol. XIX., 1887-8 (Low),— 
Will, by G. Ohnet (Vizetelly)—A Shadowy 
Partner, by A. Barczinsky (Sonnenschein),— 
The Battle of Life, by J. E. Foster (Simp- 
kin),— Dame Primrose, a Sequel to the Vicar 
of Wakefield, by a Primrose Dame (Potter),— 
The Seventh Dream, by Rita (White & Co.),— 
Sketches of Hospital Life, by H. Morten (Low), 
—A Study in Scarlet, by A. C. Doyle (Ward & 
Lock),—A Summer Idyll, by C. C. J. (Wyman), 
—The Gallery of a Random Collector, by C. Ross 
(Putnam),—Poems, by R. T. Cooke (New York, 
Gottsberger),—Faustestra, a Drama, and other 
Poems, by Verestra (Fox),—Poems and Songs, 
by J. R. Denning (Bombay, Education Society’s 
Press),—An Inquiry into the Basis of True 
Christian Unity, by the Rev. S. Kettlewell, 
Vol. I. (Weils Gardner),—The Morning Psalms, 
by the Author of ‘ The Daily Round’ (Whitaker 
& Sons),—The Saviour King, by E. Osborne 
(Rivingtons),—The Heart of the Creeds, by A. W. 
Eaton (Putnam), — The Son of Man in His 
Relation to the Race (Longmans), — Carminis 
Saliaris Reliquie, ed. by C. M. Zander (Lund, 
Berling),—and Encyclopidie der Naturwissen- 
schaften, Parts 48, 55 to 57, by Prof. W. 
Forster and others (Williams & Norgate). 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
ENGLISH, 
Law. 

Mackenzie (W. M.) and Lushington’s (8. G.) The Parliamen- 

tary and Local Government Registration Manual, 15/ cl. 
Napier (T. B.) and Stephenson’s (R. M.) Practical Guide to 

the Bar, cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 

Fine Art and Archeology. 

Irving’s (W.) Rip Van Winkle, illus. by F, T. Merrill, 21/ cl. 
Lefébure’s (E.) Embroidery and Lace, their Manufacture and 

History, translated, &c., by A. S. Cole, cr. 8vo. 12/6 cl. 
Whebley’s (C.) The Cathedrals of England and Wales, illus- 

trated by A. W. Parsons, imp. 4to. 63/ cl. 

Poetry and the Drama. 

Hill’s(R.) My Jewels, Poems, cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 
Mackay’s (E.) A Lover’s Litanies, roy. 16mo., 10/6 parchment, 
Poems, by the Author of ‘ John Halifax,’ 12mo. 6/ cl. 
Shakespeare’s King Richard III., with Introduction, &c., by 

C. H. Tawney, 12mo. 2/6 cl. 
Shakespeare’s Midsummer Night’s Dream, illus., 31/6 cl. 
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Geography and Travel, 
Hoge’s (J.) Tour in the Highlands in 1803, imp. 16mo. 2/swd. 


Science. 
Harrison (W. J.) and Wakefield’s (H. R.) Earth Knowledge, 
Part 2, 12mo. 2/ cl. 

Ogle (J. W.) On the Relief of Excessive and Dangerous 
Tympanites by Puncture of the Abdomen, &c., 5/6 cl. 
Bilk’s (J. T. W.) Manual of Nitrous Oxide Anesthesia, for 

Use of Students, &c., 8vo. 5/ cl. 

General Literature. 

Besant (W.) and Rice’s (J.) Case of Mr. Lucraft, Library 

Edition, 8vo. 6/ cl. 
Bolderwood’s (R.) Robbery under Arms, 3 vols. cr. 8vo. 31/6 
Crommelin’s (May) Dead Men’s Dollars, cheaper ed., 2/ bds. 
Dumas’s (A.) Paris Life at Twenty, 12mo. 2/ bds. 
Hawthorne’s (J.) Love or a Name, 12mo., 2/ bds. 
Mack’s (R. E.) All Things Bright and Beautiful, imp. 4to. 15/ 
Modern Circe, a Novel, by the Author of * Molly Bawn,’ 3/6 cl. 
Pike’s (G. H.) Beneath the Blue Sky, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 


FOREIGN, 


Fine Art and Archeology. 
Brugsch (H.): Religion u. Mythologie der alten Aegypter, 
0 


10m. 
Miiller (W.): Die Theseusmetopen vom Theseion zu Athen, 
1m. 


. 50. 
Veckenstedt (E.): Geschichte der Griechischen Farben- 
lehre, 3m. 80. 
Philosophy. 
Windelband (W.): Geschichte der alten Philosophie, 4m. 
History and Biography. 
Giidemann (M.): Geschichte d. Erziehungswesens der Abend- 
landischen Juden, Vol. 3, 7m. 20. 
Philology. 
Damocratis Fragmenta Selecta, 1m. 








THE BURDEN OF THE ARMADA. 


Sai1TH Philip to Medina: “Go 
And sack me London for the love of God: 
The Church lends ducats when we show 
Good usance for her gold in Lutheran blood. 
Parma with chiefs of holiest names— 
Camping in Dunkirk flats—would fain recline 
In carnal halls of bann’d St. James, 
But first must Parma reach the sinful Thames 
By breeze and brine. 


“Tn breeze and brine strike England down— 
Strike England down! 
With Parma’s saints strike England down in breeze 
and brine ! 


“ Yet sack in prayer such fair dominions: 
Go first to Calais, and command the Strait ; 
From Thames to Dunkirk spread your pinions 
Where Parma’s troops in boats and barges wait. 
Dutch ships are holding them in tether: 
Burn me those ships: with Parma then combine: 
To Valdez, wise in Channel-weather,— 
To Holy Church and him we leave together 
The breeze and brine.” 


So Philip speaks, and as he speaks 
Our Angel of the Channel stirs his wings: 
From Bryer to Guernsey’s faéry creeks, 
Right on by Deal, a glittering Jaughter springs— 
Laughter from all his billowy host, 
Round granite scarp, round chalky cliff and chine. 
Then, hark! along the guardian coast 
Our Angel of the Channel’s song is tossed 
By breeze and brine :— 


‘By breeze and brine I strike you down— 
I strike you down! 
My flashing squadrons strike you down by breeze 
and brine! 


“O King and Pontiff, when I fight 
The foemen’s axes shiver in their helves ; 
Ye waste the world with blood and blight, 
And while the peoples kill and kill themselves 
My squadrons roll with varying flags, 
Purple and green and rose and sapphirine, 
And streamers wov’n of golden jags 
From every mirror’d cloud that flies or drags 
By breeze and brine.” 


Galleys and galleon-citadels, 
With dizened turrets vouched for musket proof, 
Caracks and hulks and caravels— 
Two leagues of ships sail out for Christ’s behoof ; 
For Christ and Grand Inquisiter 
He comes—a hundred sail and forty-nine— 
The Don, invincible for war! 
Crown’d in advance for Freedom’s conqueror 
By breeze and brine! 


By breeze and brine to strike us down— 
To strike us down! 
He comes to strike Man’s freedom down by breeze 
and brine! j 





See how the four queen-galleys ride 
With beaks made long to pierce our light-wing’d 
craft, 
And oars by stoutest captives plied, 
And swivel guns for raking fore and aft ! 
Galleon and galley and galeass, 
A glancing, shifting radiance serpentine 
Of gilded poops and guns of brass 
And trucks with blazoned flags— to doom they pass 
By breeze and brine! 


Yea, snake with wings that puff and swell 
Through leagues of shine and shade—of sun and 
mist! 
O many-colour'd snake of hell 
Full six miles long, to doom you coil and twist. 
To doom, O yellow flag of Spain— 
Flag steeped in tears from many a golden mine 
And many an Indian treasure-train— 
To doom you fly, scourge of the Spanish Main, 
By breeze and brine! 


By breeze and brine to strike you down— 
To strike you down! 
Doom whispers now to strike you down by breeze 
and brine! 


She whispers first off Finisterre ! 
The serpent hears not—feels no sleeping storms ; 
But in the great Vasana there 
The slave-gang smiles upon the galley-forms, 
All waiting by the rebel plan 
Till Gwynn, the pallid Welshman, make the sign 
To rise each man and strike his man— 
Strike home as only galley-captives can 
By breeze and brine! 


By Ferrol Bay those galleys stoop 
To blasts more dire than breath of Orkney 
blizzard : 
Down goes a prow—a gaudy poop! 
The swift Diana ne’er shall turn the Lizard ! 
The Princess, the Vasana wallow 
Through purple trough—through cavern crystal- 
line; 
And see the Royal, reeling, follow 
By many a glimmering crest and shimmering 
hollow 
In breeze and brine. 


In breeze and brine to strike them down—- 
To strike them down ! 
God help the slaves to strike them down in breeze 
and brine! 


And now, amid the tempest’s din, 

Each Spaniard in the strained Vasana pales ; 
For, hark ! the voice of David Gwynn: 

‘** Ho, teach the Don the way we grip in Wales!” 
Oar-benches gleam with smoking glaives. 

“ When captives hold the whip let drivers whine,” 
Says Gwynn as Spaniards fight the waves, 

And slaves are lords, and lords are drowning 

slaves 
In breeze and brine, 


The Royal’s captain sees the strife : 
He sees his captives see as Gwynn comes on; 
Then hand to hand and life for life ! 
His slave-gang shout to see their lords atone. 
The Welshman’s voice they hear uplift: 
“°Tis God hath given us freedom, comrades 
mine! 
Oh, show Him how we are worth the gift!”...... 
And soon the captured Royal rides adrift 
By breeze and brine. 


In breeze and brine they struck them down— 
They struck them down ! 
They struck the great queen-galleys down in breeze 
and brine! 


Round Lizard Point the Armada floats, 
And Fleming’s sails fly big with glorious news, 
What cheers are they from Plymouth throats? 
The Plymouth landsmen rush to join the crews, 
And Papists meet with English laughter 
The Church’s bans and messages malign, 
And Papist halls, from rush to rafter, 
Echo with ‘‘Queen’s men first and Pope’s men 
after 
By breeze and brine! ” 


The long west wind is blowing in ; 
Out warps the little fleet of forty sail ! 

Saith Drake: “The game will soon begin, 
The game between the swordfish and the whale, 








And Hawkins, Frobisher, and Howard 
Will show how freemen fight for Freedom’, 
shrine 
From craft too light to ship one coward— 
From craft whose flag no Don hath ever lowerg 
By breeze and brine ! 


“In breeze and brine to strike them down— 
To strike them down! 
The wind is ours to strike them down in breeze 
and brine!” 


Out warp the ships the Spaniard knew 
When Drake sailed out to “‘singe King Philips 
beard,” 
With flags that under Cadiz flew 
As ’tween the Spanish keels Drake’s helmsmen 
steered, 
Out warp the ships John Hawkins built, 
Of longer keel than Drake’s and finer line: 
For these may God forgive such guilt 
As slavers wrought when blood was sold or spilt 
By breeze and brine! 


While beacons flame from Devon cliffs, 
All Plymouth gazes. There, beyond those sails, 
Beyond the farthest English skiffs, 
They see within the offing’s hazy veils 
Dim corners of an arc more dim, 
Where clouds of eve in rosy flakes recline, 
Till up the rounded water's rim 
They see the crescent’s shadowy centre swim 
By breeze and brine. 


By breeze and brine to strike it down— 
To strike it down ! 
Our dead would rise to strike it down by breeze and 
brine ! 


Off Plymouth Sound the Sabbath smiles 
When whale and swordfish meet in deadly play, 
When up the Channel miles on miles 
The swordfish stabs and stabs and glides away. 
Saith Drake: “The Don hath oar and sail: 
What witchcraft baffles him? Can priests divine? 
What race ’twixt butterfly and snail 
Like this between the swordfish and the whale 
By breeze and brine?” 


* * * * 


But, like a playful hound released, 
From opening portals of the kindled day, 
At last the wind from out the east 
Tosses the vapours over Weymouth Bay. 
Medina has the wind, he sees; 
He bears down on bold Howard’s line; 
But Drake knows how our Channel breeze 
Will follow all day the summer sun’s decrees 
For breeze and brine. 


In breeze and brine to strike them down— 
To strike them down ! 
Howard waits the wind to strike them down in 
breeze and brine! 


And now from bays and creeks and coves, 
Through all the Channel’s path, from farthest 
Scillies 
To that sweet bay where whispering groves 
Stretch on to many a dell of Jersey lilies— 
From Lyme to Wight’s beloved home 
Of nightingale and rose and eglantine, 
In smacks, in sloops, in skiffs they come 
To vex the wounded whale of Spain and Rome 
By breeze and brine. 


Yes, day by day ’tis England goads: 
Valdez is captured: weather-saints are dumb; 
And Spain lays to in Calais Roads, 
Praying thus to saints: “Oh, let great Parma 
come— 
Parma, the chief of God's campaign— 

The Church’s Michael of the Meuse and Rhine! 
Oh, where is Parma, Friend of Spain, , 
For whom was forged this golden galleon-chain 

By breeze and brine ? 


‘In breeze and brine to strike him down— 
To strike him down— 
Who dares to strike our Michael down in breeze 
and brine? 


‘Where be his rafts, his palisades ? 
Portable bridges for their streams and moats? 
And where his Spanish cavalcades— 
His plumed Italians bright in damasked coats! 
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— 
Where be our chiefs of holiest names 
Who came to sack and pray—who came to dine 
In Philip’s halls of fair St. James, 
Leaving behind two Lutheran fleets in flames 
By breeze and brine?” 


O Spain, he stands in Dunkirk camp, 
Bullet in mouth, finger on graven hilt, 
Matches that burn, horses that stamp 
And whinny, impatient for the promised tilt— 
Ready to come, our conqueror, 
In barge, or hoy, or sloop, or brigantine, 
If Warmond, Nassau, and Joost de Moor 
Will only let the conqueror leave the shore 
By breeze and brine. 


In breeze and brine to strike him down— 
To strike him down ! 

Dutch heroes wait to strike him down in breeze and 

brine. 


By Calais shoal the galleons lie 
Safe as the hunted wolf within his den : 
Must England drive them out or die ? 
She scarce may wait a day with starving men. 
Though poor in battle-gear, she waits— 
Though empty of bread, her men for fight repine 
Till Wynter’s wit illuminates 
At last the twilight of her sons’ debates 
By breeze and brine. 


Saith he: “ O’ nights the tide sets down 
To where the Spaniard’s gaudy castles lie 
So close they seem like Plymouth town 
Save for those lanterns swaying there on high : 
When midnight sounds by Spanish bells, 
To-morrow night, before the moon shall shine, 
Send fireships round their citadels ; 
The Don will deem them Antwerp’s floating hells 
By breeze and brine. 


“In breeze and brine to strike them down— 
To strike them down! 
Send fireships out to strike them down in breeze 
and brine!” 


In many a clumsy floating house 
The Spaniard sleeps in strength, but battle- 
thinned ; 
No dreams hath he of Young and Prowse, 
There stealing with the fireships down the wind, 
Till smoke upcurls and flames devour, 
And Night’s black wings are glowing incarnadine 
From Dover cliffs to Gravelines tower 
With sparks—with fiery flakes, a ruddy shower 
On breeze and brine ! 


Troops, priests, and sailors dance with dread 
As ’wildered horses dance in burning stables ; 
Sails open in the steaming red ; 
The Fleet Invincible has slipped its cables, 
With shoutings as it makes to sea 
“The Antwerp fire, the Mantuan’s floating mine !” 
While on the Vanguard stands in glee 
Our Wynter, gazing towards the ruddy lee 
By breeze and brine, 


In breeze and brine he struck them down— 
He struck them down ! 
His fireships struck the galleons down in breeze 
and brine ! 


“Six miles from shore lies mighty Spain, 
Dreaming of Calais Roads and Flushing sands,” 
Says Drake at dawn, “and ne’er again 
Must Parma with the Golden Duke shake hands,” 
The south-west wind has never shifted, 
And there, while eyes of morn o’er Gravelines 
shine, 
While Spain lies shattered, scattered, drifted, 
See, both the fleets, as by a hand, are lifted 
On breeze and brine! 


While morning blossoms o’er the waves, 
Gilding those ships, those Spaniards sallow- 
skinned, 
Those cruel oars, those weary slaves, 
Drake starts: “ What signs are these on sea and 
wind ?” 
O Drake, ’tis he, ’tis even he, 
The shepherd of thy pastures hyaline, 
; Who nursed thee—king for every sea !— 
Tis the Angel of the Channel speaks to thee 
By breeze and brine. 
By breeze and brine to strike them down— 
: To strike them down ! 
His bosom heaves to strike them down by breeze 


For Indian mothers strike him down in breeze and 


Strike, strike Pizarro’s children down in breeze and 





and brine! 


Smiting with might of angry breath 
The foes of her, the lovely land he loves— 
Stronger than navies, swift as death— 
He moves—the shepherd of thy meadow moves— 

Nerves England’s arms for gun and pike, 
Gives her to drink his breath—the sea-queen’s 
wine— 
His breath that lends her strength to strike 
Such strokes no Spaniard ever saw the like 
By breeze and brine, 


From Calais comes the matin song, 
When down falls Seymour on the Spaniard 
right. : 
He drives the wing—a huddled throng— 
Back on the centre ships, that steer for flight. 
See galleon hurtle galeass, 
Till helm and oar and cable intertwine ! 
Drake closes on the writhing mass, 
Wherethrough the balls, at closest ranges, pass 
In breeze and brine ! 
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In breeze and brine they strike them down— 
They strike them down ! 

The Channel-children strike them down in breeze 

and brine! 


The Don fights well, but fights not now 

The cozened Indian whom he kissed for friend 
To pluck the gold from off the brow, 

Then fling the flesh to priests to burn and rend ; 
He hunts not now the Indian maid 

With bloodhounds from her bower of flower and 

vine, 

Who saw his god-like cavalcade 

And worshipped, while he planned Pizarro’s trade 

For breeze and brine. 


His fight is now with Drake and Wynter, 
Hawkins and Frobisher and English fire, 
Bullet and cannon-ball and splinter, 
Till every deck gleams greased with bloody mire, 
Heaven smiles to see that battle wage— 
Close battle of cannon, musket, carabine ! 
Vainly, O Spaniard, dost thou rage ! 
Tis English sails can win the weather gage 
In breeze and brine ! 


In breeze and brine, oh, strike him down ! 
Oh, strike him down ! 


brine ! 


Fiercely do galley and galeass fight, 

Running from ship to ship like living things, 
With oars like legs, with beaks that smite— 
Winged centipedes they seem with tattered 

wings. 
And see their captains, mail-encased, 
Now golden through the smoke, now argentine ; 
See, see the slaves within each waist, 
Their bleeding backs by Spanish scourges laced, 
In breeze and brine. 


Their troops, superfluous as their gold, 
Outnumbering all their seamen two to one, 
Are packed away in every hold— 
Targets of flesh for every English gun, 
Till like Pizarro’s halls of blood, 
Or slaughter-pens where oxen bleed or swine, 
Lee-scuppers pour a crimson flood 
As eastward, eastward still the galleons scud 
In breeze and brine. 


In breeze and brine, oh, strike them down ! 
Oh, strike them down! 


brine. 


Never, O Parma, wilt thou join 
The ‘‘ deathless fleet” that holds four thousand 


As, driven along the tempest’s path, 
From Thames to Yar thou flyest—from Yar to 
Tyne— 
Round Scotland, round the rocks of Wrath, 
Each creaking mainmast tottering as a lath 
By breeze and brine! 


In breeze and brine to strike thee down— 
To strike thee down! 
No need for guns to strike thee down in breeze and 
brine ! 


The cloudy crown of Scotland’s head 
They pass: no foe dares follow but the Storm! 
I see a sunset fierce and red 
That scares the sable petrels’ homeward swarm ; 
The tempest stirs an angry froth— 
A reek like blood from caverns opaline— 
Where sinks the sun as scared and loth 
To see such wrathful play or jubilant wrath 
Of breeze and brine. 
* * * * 
With pain and toil the cape was passed, 
But faster and faster still the billows come 
To curl and boil, till every mast 
Is flecked with snowy flakes of flying foam ; 
And while the helpless galleons pitch 
What faéry lights along the billows shine, 
Flushing each emerald scarp and ditch ? 
’Tis “ Mother Carey’s candle”—Orkney’s witch 
Of breeze and brine! 


By breeze and brine who strikes them down ? 
Who strikes them down ? 
Do heaven and hell both strike them down by 
breeze and brine 


Behold the cliffs of Orkney Isles 
Shine yellow and red. Ah, see the billows dash, 
Foaming right up the sandstone piles ! 
And see the galleons hurled! And hear the crashf 
Yea, hear, amid that tempest’s roar, 
Cracking of spars, snapping of ropes like twine, 
And cries of those who strike for shore, 
And prayers of priests whose breath shall foul no 
more 
The breeze and brine! 
* Oo” * * 
From Lisbon town to the open sea— 
Red crosses flaunting to the trumpet’s bray— 
Two leagues of ships in holy glee 
Come sailing on a sunny morn of May. 
Where are those ships—the golden ships, 
Freighted with love, the Church’s love divine, 
Thumbscrews and racks and loving whips, 
And priests who prayed for blood with loving lips 
By breeze and brine? 


By breeze and brine who struck them down ? 
Who struck them down? 

God strikes the foes of England down by breeze and 

brine ! THEODORE WATTS. 








THE HISTORICAL MANUSCRIPTS COMMISSION. 
THE CECIL PAPERS, 

THE correspondence of a Prime Minister in the 

present century would not seem particularly pro- 

mising material to a modern student of history. 

The person thus distinguished is, after all, a 


typical citizen whose domestic life and interests 
do not necessarily form an important factor in 
the making of social history. It is rather in the 
political opinions of the statesman, and still 
more in the despatches which bear his signature, 
that the historian would find scope for exami- 
nation and criticism, and both these sources of 
information can now be found in a distinct and 
convenient form. 
however, there was neither a public press nor 


In the sixteenth century, 





The “deathless fleet” that ne’er will win the 
Groyne 

If cannon-gear should come and sailors’ bread ; 
For down sweep Raleigh and Cumberland, 

To drive like shuddering herds of hunted kine, 
With privateers on every hand, 

Right out to sea the Pope's anointed band 

In breeze and brine. 


Thy king, Medina, bade thee lie 
At anchor by the mouth of captured Thames. 
O Duke, to pass that river by 
What warriors hast thou given—what gold and 


departmental archives, and in the general ab- 
sence of any systematic classification of family 
manuscripts there has resulted the somewhat 
incongruous juxtaposition of despatches and 
newsletters, financial estimates and household 
accounts, so familiar to readers of these reports, 
but which would appear very irksome to mem- 
bers of the Société de l’Histoire Diplomatique 
and to the new school of English historians 
which labours in its wake. 
this difference of practice is at all times import- 
ant, and never more so than in the present 


The recognition of 





gems ! 





instance, where we are presented with a masa 
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of documents the true nature of which is liable 
to be obscured by purely personal associations. 
Here we find ourselves interested in the great 
statesman’s building operations, in his fish-ponds, 
in his generous diet and the gout which only too 
naturally resulted from it, and in a host of social 
details which are to be found at large in other 
sources of information hitherto neglected by us. 
Here, too, we are able to improve our acquaint- 
ance with the Lord Treasurer in his official 
capacity, and wonder afresh at his mastery of 
figures and his unwearying application to the 
problem of the balance of trade. But these 
details, as we have said, are really of slight 
historical value as isolated fragments casually 
selected from the still unpublished bulk of mate- 
rials for our social history. The real interest 
of the collection is to be found in the series 
of State Papers, both foreign and domestic, 
which forrn an all-important supplement to the 
Calendars hitherto published, and which will 
enable the student, with the help of an intelli- 
gent collation, to resume the investigation of a 
peculiarly instructive chapter of our history. 
The period covered by the present volume was, 
indeed, as we are reminded in the preface, “ pre- 
eminently one of conspiracy, intrigue, and 
general unrest throughout Europe.” The con- 
stant recurrence of Catholic plots at home, and 
the scarcely veiled hostility of the Catholic 
powers who waited to profit by these domestic 
treasons, rendered the position of England an 
anxious one to its queen, her ministers and 
people. These dangers also prompted to a great 
extent those well- conceived, but ill - executed 
projects for a foreign diversion which centred 
in the Alengon marriage. This, in fact, is the 
main incident of the volume, and one which 
reveals in the fullest degree the well-known 
disposition of the queen to coquetry at the 
expense of every tradition of a Protestant policy. 
The necessity for a French alliance was urgent. 
Not only would it tend to quiet the disturbances 
in Scotland and Ireland, but it would preserve 
the Protestant interest both in France and the 
Low Countries from imminent ruin. It was also 
very desirable that neither Spain should find 
its account in a marriage with the French court, 
nor the latter in an interested protectorate of 
the northern states. All these objects, as it 
seemed to Burleigh, might be secured by a mar- 
riage with a chivalrous and ostentatiously liberal 
prince. Therefore he urged on the match with 
the full approval of his clear-sighted mistress, 
and articles were drawn and religious difficulties 
smoothed over by the complaisance of the 
Catholic suitor. But having gone so far, the 
queen insisted that the final negotiations should 
be withdrawn from the sphere of politics, and be 
transferred to the region of romantic courtship, 
where she herself reigned as a May-day queen 
in an atmosphere of egregious flattery and weari- 
some buffoonery. Accordingly the duke was 
permitted to exhibit his accomplishments by the 
side of the ‘‘ perfumed and courtlike dancers,” 
who naturally regarded him with small 
favour. To Burleigh’s great relief the duke 
passed through this critical ordeal with com- 
plete success. Throwing himself into the spirit 
of the boorish love- game, he became his 
mistress’s little frog, while the ambassador who 
had been commissioned to sing his prince’s 
praises was admitted to an almost equal share 
of the queen’s esteem in the character of her 
dear monkey. An insuperable objection, how- 
ever, to the match was its unpopularity with 
the nation. Elizabeth, who had already de- 
clared herself to be wedded to her people, 
resisted every entreaty of her new lover to 
divorce herself from their affections. Neverthe- 
less the negotiations were revived from time to 
time during the next ten years, becoming more 
and more political in character. Meanwhile 
some of the advantages foreseen by Burleigh 
had been gained by the consolidation of the 
moderate party in France and the actual inva- 
sion of the Spanish Netherlands by Alengon in 





person, decorated, apparently, with one of his 
mistress’s garters, ‘‘ which alone was the cause 


of his triumph.” This exploit, however, was 
very little to the real interests of England. 
Passing to the more miscellaneous despatches 
which illustrate the domestic policy of the 
reign, we have many indications during the 
period covered by this Calendar of the political 
factions which culminated in the temporary 
disgrace of Leicester and the Sidneys. Perhaps 
one cause of this loss of favour by such ex- 
perienced courtiers is to be found in their 
covert opposition, from religious motives, to the 
Alengon marriage. A very persistent feature 
of Elizabeth’s character is here seen, an almost 
morbid fear lest any physical imperfection 
might be suggested to explain her resolute ob- 
jections to marriage. For the same reason, 
after having urgently requested Burleigh, 
through Leicester, to procure her a large supply 
of the Buxton waters, she suddenly neglected 
her present and studiously avoided the subject, 
because “somebody told her there was some 
bruit of it about as though her Majesty had 
had some sore leg.” There are several graphic 
newsletters of Serjeant Fleetwood, which form 
an important contribution to the history of 
Elizabethan civilization. The observations of 
the worthy Recorder are scarcely flattering to 
the humanity or morality of the age, and yet 
they are given with a demure gravity worthy 
of Pepys. Another admirable correspondent of 
the Lord Treasurer on financial matters is Sir 
Thomas Gresham, who is here seen at his best. 
There are also some highly characteristic reports 
upon the lawless condition of Ireland in this 
reign, the purport of which may be summed up 
in the frank admission of Lord Grey that ‘as 
long as they find the yoke in their neck, they 
respect not either pledge, affinity, or duty.” As 
a particularly interesting gloss upon the ordi- 
nances of a state church in the matter of uni- 
formity of ritual, we may quote a reminiscence 
of the famous Thomas Sampson that “he had 
heard one, then a great prelate in the Church, 
say in open sermon that the law was not made 
to forbid one man to do better than the law, but 
that no man should do worse.” There are many 
other noticeable papers in this excellent and 
exhaustive Calendar, which is furnished with a 
singularly able preface and a sufficient index. 








SIR JOHN OGLANDER’S DIARY. 

Trinity College, Cambridge, Aug. 11, 1888. 
Some fourteen years ago, when I was staying 
at Brading Vicarage in the Isle of Wight, the 
late vicar, Mr. Glover, showed me a MS. diary 
kept by Sir John Oglander in the time of 
Charles I. This was probably the source of 
some of the ‘ Extracts’ recently edited by Mr. 
Long. It was then in the possession of Lady 
Oglander, of Nunwell, and, so far as I recollect, 

was a small folio. W. Apis Wricur. 








NOTES FROM NEW YORK. 


Tue effort of the Hon. Mr. Collins, of Boston, 
Chairman of the Committee on Commerce, to 
have December 5th set apart for the Copyright 
Bill, passed by the Senate, was defeated by the 
objection of Hon. Mr. Rogers (Arkansas), of the 
Judiciary Committee, on July 30th. The objec- 
tion of a single representative can prevent the 
taking up of a Bill before its turn. It is 
understood that the Chairman of the Judi- 
ciary Committee is also opposed to the Senate 
Bill. The Bill stands so low on the list that 
the objection of Mr. Rogers amounts to its 
defeat. The incident has called attention to the 
power of obstruction vested in an individual, and 
a new parliamentary rule may be adopted. This, 
however, cannot help the International Copy- 
right Bill, It was understood that the ‘‘ News 
Company,” dealing largely in international 
periodicals, had been of late working against 
the Bill, but opposition from members of the 





Judiciary Committee was not expected. The 
prospects of the reform, therefore, are not fair 
The feeling of the Copyright League has hitherts 
been that the country was being gradually 
educated up to the principle of their measure 
but the facts hardly sustain this optimistic view, 
It may even be doubted whether any headway 
has been made, or will be made, amid the 
enormous number of conflicting and selfish 
interests. Most of these have been bribed by 
concessions in the Chace Bill, generally objec. 
tionable, and the ‘‘News Company” may 
perhaps, get its sop next year. But when all 
have obtained their concessions it may be 
question how much the Bill of the future wil] 
be worth to the foreign author. As American 
books can be easily copyrighted both here and 
in England, the inducements to an act of 
reciprocity are of a moral kind not likely 
to sway the consciences of thirty-eight states in 
any near future. 

An important decision affecting international 
copyright has been given in the United States 
Circuit Court (California). The case was that 
of the operetta ‘ Nanon,’ which, after sale by the 
composer to an American manager, was repro- 
duced by a rival from the piano score and words 
published in Europe. The Court decided that 
this was a violation of copyright. The decision 
can only be reversed by the United States 
Supreme Court, and, as Justice Field concurred, 
such reversal is not likely. The principles laid 
down would apply equally to any purely literary 
work sold and published in this country if only 
a few hours before its appearance in Europe. 

A very able and useful address by the Hon, 
Stanley Matthews, of the United States Supreme 
Bench, was given before the graduates of the 
Law School of Yale College in June, and hag 
been published by the University. The subject 
is “ The judicial power of the United States in 
some of its aspects, particularly as illustrating 
in its exercise and development the true nature 
and essential characteristics of our compound 
form of government.” 

Although Mr. Courtlandt Palmer, of New 
York, who died recently at the age of forty-five, 
was not exactly a literary man—albeit the author 
of some clever articles—his loss will be seriously 
felt in literary as well as art circles. He 
devoted his large fortune as well as his high 
enthusiasm to the promotion of letters and of 
the arts. The Nineteenth Century Club, which 
he founded, has under his presidency fostered 
literature, and in it scholars have found a 
means of reaching and influencing the fashionable 
world. He was the personal friend of literary 
men ; artists and actors of the higher class have 
also lost in him a powerful ally. He might 
almost be described as an institution. M. 0. 








Literary Grosstp. 


Mr. R. L. Stevenson’s new novel, ‘The 
Master of Ballantrae,’ will begin to appear 
in the November number of Seribner’s Maga- 
zine, and will go on late into 1889. It 
will be illustrated by Mr. William Hole, 
A.R.S.A. 

Tue same number of Scribner's Magazin 
will contain the late General Philip H. Sheri- 
dan’s ‘ Reminiscences of the Franco-German 
War—Gravelotte to Sedan.’ As is well 
known, General Sheridan, visiting Europe 
at the outbreak of the war as a military 
student, was invited by the King of Prussia 
and Bismarck to accompany the royal staff 
as its guest—a position of advantage such 
as perhaps was never held by an officer of 
his distinction not belonging to either of the 
contending forces. 

Tue Dean of Winchester is forming 4 
Hampshire Record Society, which ee 
poses to issue quarterly parts of Hamps 
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— 
documents, so as to make two or three 
yolumes yearly. These are to consist of 
the episcopal registers of the diocese, early 
church rolls, civic records, family documents, 

hial registers, and so forth. The society 
fioes, if it is liberally supported, as we 
have no doubt it will be, to be useful in 
bringing to light hidden stores of papers 
of high literary or historical value, to assist 
in the preservation of ancient MSS. by help- 
ing possessors to arrange and store them 
carefully, and to disseminate useful notices 
of the county in its many relations to the 
general history of England. 

Tue numerous friends of Mr. Leslie 
Stephen will be glad to learn that he has 
derived much benefit from the holiday he 
has been taking. 

Tue Pope Loan Museum at Twickenham 
has been @ pecuniary as well as a literary 
success. After all expenses are paid there 
yillremain a handsome sum to be handed 
over to the trustees of the Twickenham Free 
Library, for the foundation of the proposed 
Popean collection, to which several editions 
have already been presented. The special 
edition of the Catalogue is now ready for 
distribution. The numerous objects lent to 
the Museum have been safely returned to 
their seventy-eight contributors. 


Mr. Fisner Unwin has in the press a 
collection of historical essays by Miss Mary 
Robinson. The book is intended as a brief 
introduction to the sixteenth century, and 
contains essays dealing with some of the 
causes of the disintegration of the Church, 
the origin of the French wars in Italy and 
of the rivalry of Charles V. and Francis I. 
The volume, which closes with the invasion 
of Italy by King Charles VIII. in 1495, is to 
be called ‘The End of the Middle Ages.’ 


Mr. GzorcE Moore is going to publish 
‘Spring Days’ this month. It is the pre- 
lude to a novel he is now writing, to be 
called ‘Don Juan.’ Mr. Moore is revising 
the text of the French translation of ‘ Con- 
fessions of a Young Man,’ which is now 
appearing in the Revue Indépendante, and 
has added several new chapters. The book 
will be published this autumn. 


Messrs. Jarrotp & Sons are bringing 
out ‘A History and Geography of Wales 
for the Young,’ compiled by an owner of 
Welsh land. The Princess of Wales has 
accepted the dedication, and Mr. Pritchard 
Morgan is binding a copy for presentation 
in Welsh gold from his mines near Dol- 
gelly. 

Pror. Ruys, of Oxford, has been selected 
to deliver the Rhind Lectures (six innumber) 
at Edinburgh next year. His subject will 
be ‘The Early Inhabitants of Britain, with 
Special Reference to Scotland.’ 

A LocaL committee has been formed in 
Dublin to promote the objects of the intended 
exhibition of pictures and articles of interest 
connected with the royal house of Stuart. 
Among its members are the Duke of Lein- 
ster, the Marquis of Londonderry, Viscount 
Powerscourt, Lord J. W. Butler, the Presi- 
dent of the Royal Hibernian Academy of 
Arts, the Director of the National Gallery of 
Ireland, Mr. Justin MacCarthy, M.P., and 
Mr. John T. Gilbert, F.8.A., hon. secretary. 


Txz eleventh annual meeting of the 
library Association of the United Kingdom 





will be held at the Merchants’ Hall, Glas- 
gow, on Tuesday, the 4th of next month, and 
two following days. The president, Prof. 
W. P. Dickson, D.D., curator of the 
Glasgow University Library, will occupy 
the chair; papers on various subjects con- 
nected with librarianship and bibliography 
will be read. Mr. Barrett, librarian of the 
Mitchell Library, local honorary secretary, 
will answer applications for membership or 
other practical inquiries. 

Mr. T. Trypatn Witprince has in the 
press a work entitled ‘ Northumbria,’ con- 
sisting of a collection of papers on Northern 
history, biography, and fine arts. Among 
them are the ‘ History of the Anglo-Danish 
Kings,’ by F. Ross; the ‘ History of Stock- 
ton-on-Tees Castle,’ by Jesse Quail; ‘ Liddel 
and Liddisdale,’ by C. Staniland Wake ; 
and the ‘Cufic Coins found in Northumbria,’ 
by W. E. A. Axon. 

Mr. Witiu1am WESsTALL’s new adventure 
story will be ready early in September. It 
will be entitled ‘ Nigel Fortescue; or, the 
Hunted Man.’ Messrs. Ward & Downey are 
the publishers of it. The same firm will issue 
next week Mr. George Manville Fenn’s new 
three-volume novel, ‘The Man with a 
Shadow.’ 

Messrs. Ansotr AND Matueson have in 
preparation for the Clarendon Press the 
second volume of their edition of the ‘ Phi- 
lippic Orations of Demosthenes.’ It will 
contain the ‘ De Pace,’ the Second and Third 
Philippics, and the ‘De Chersoneso.’ An 
introduction will give a sketch of the history 
of the period, B.c. 346-338, and more espe- 
cially of the events which led to the delivery 
of the speeches. The text will be that of 
Bekker’s Leipzig edition, with a collation 
of Oxford and Zurich editions at the foot of 
the page. 

By the death of M. Abel Bergaigne, 
which occurred on the 9th ult., France loses 
a leading Orientalist. M. Bergaigne held 
the chair of Sanskrit at the Sorbonne, and 
served several times on the council of the 
Société Asiatique, in whose Journal he pub- 
lished several of his chief works. Among 
the most important of these were his ‘ Etudes 
sur le Lexique du Rig-Veda,’ and his work 
on the Cambodian inscriptions. He also 
published in 1872 a useful text and transla- 
tion of the gnomic poem ‘ Bhamini-vilasa,’ 
forming the first full and critical edition of 
that work. 

M. Gzorczes Denis Wet has published, 
through MM. Marpon & Flammarion, a 
large pamphlet on the history of the trial 
of English election petitions from the earliest 
time. 

Miss Larne writes :— 

‘© As my name appears to the preface to the 
fourth volume of Halkett and Laing’s ‘Dictionary 
of the Anonymous and Pseudonymous Literature 
of Great Britain,’ just issued, I shall be greatly 
obliged if you will allow me to state that the 
preface, as written by me for the press, con- 
tained the following sentence: ‘I have to add 
that my labours closed in 1885 with letter Z, the 
indices, &c., being the work of another hand.’ 
These words have been omitted without my 
knowledge or consent; and I must, therefore, 
beg to disclaim all responsibility with regard to 
the indices, with which I have had nothing 
whatever to do.” 

In Dr. Georg Weber, whose death took 
place at the end of last week, Germany has 





lost a voluminous and painstaking historian. 
Born February 10th, 1800, he was a pupil 
of Schlosser, and became in 1839 teacher 
at, and later on principal of, the Biirger- 
schule at Heidelberg, which post he re- 
tained till 1872. His first important 
historical work was ‘ Calvinism in relation 
to the State’ (1836). This was followed by 
a ‘History of the English Reformation’ 
(1845-53), and by an essay on the prose 
writings of Milton. In 1847 he issued a 
‘Lehrbuch der Weltgeschichte,’ and in 1850 
a ‘ Weltgeschichte in iibersichtlicher Dar- 
stellung,’ extremely useful compendiums, 
each of them now in the twentieth edition. 
His magnum opus is, however, his ‘ Allge- 
meine Weltgeschichte fiir gebildete Stinde,” 
published in fifteen volumes (1857-80). A 
second edition of this work was begun imme- 
diately after the completion of the first, and 
has just reached the thirteenth volume. 


Tue chief Parliamentary Papers of the 
week are East India Deccan Mines, Re- 
ports of Committee (2d.); Railway Returns, 
United Kingdom, for 1887 (1s. 2d.); Trade 
and Navigation, Accounts for July (9d.) ; 
Education Acts Commission, Final Report 
(5s. 6d.); Education, Scotland, Report for 
1887-88 (3d.); Rating and Valuation, Scot- 
land, Report of Committee, Evidence and 
Appendix (5s.) ; Liability of Trustees Bill, 
Report of Committee (2d.); LunaticAsylums, 
Ireland, Report for 1887 (1s.); Historical 
Manuscripts Commission, Marquis of Salis- 
bury’s MSS., Part IT. (3s. 5d.); Poor Law 
Relief, Report of H. L. Committee (4d.) ; 
Ordnance Factories, Annual Accounts, 1886— 
1887 (2s. 6d.) ; Wellington College, Report 
for 1887 (ld.); and Consular Reports— 
Mexico, Trade for 1887 (4d.); Italy, Trade 
of Naples for 1887 (3d.); and United 
States, Agricultural Condition of Massa- 
chusetts (1d.). 








SCIENCE 


a 


The Origin of Floral Structures through Insect 
and other Agencies. By the Rev. George 
Henslow. With Illustrations. (Kegan 
Paul, Trench & Co.) 


A quarTER or even half of a century ago 
the different forms assumed by flowers, 
the relative arrangement of their parts, the 
suppression or diminution of some, the 
excess or enhancement of others, were, 
roughly speaking, as well known as they 
are now. Then the attempt to explain them 
was made by means of ‘ideal types.” 
Arbitrary concepts were set up, and devia- 
tions from such ideal types were attributed 
to excessive or diminished growth, to com- 
pensation, and to metamorphosis either pro- 
gressive or regressive. Then came Darwin, 
and the arbitrary type assumed the status 
of an ancestral condition. Comparative 
morphology had enabled our naturalists to 
frame their types. Organogeny, or the 
study of development, then showed that 
these types were not wholly imaginary— 
that they had had, in a large measure, 
a real existence; and demonstrated that 
the modifications now witnessed are but 
the results of accumulated change operat- 
ing over long periods of time. Natural 
classification as distinguished from arbitrary 
arrangement received the rational explana- 
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tion it lacked, and obtained the confirma- 
tion, we may almost say the demonstration, 
of its truth, which up to that time had been 
wanting. A certain starting-point (not the 
ultimate or primary one, which is beyond 
the range of human thought, but still a 
definite bench-mark), and a change or 
changes along definite lines, partly accord- 
ing to hereditary endowment, partly accord- 
ing to modifying circumstances—these have 
been surely gained by science. But much 
remains to be explained. Naturalists all 
admit a tendency to change in the living 
organism. Darwin takes it as his starting- 
point, and then he invokes the ‘natural 
selection” of such changes as are beneficial 
as the cause of variation, and ultimately of 
the forms we now see. But who can explain 
this tendency to change? What sets it 
going? How, why, to what extent, does 
‘‘ natural selection’ act? These are ques- 
tions which the students of the future must 
set themselves to solve. 

In the book before us Prof. Henslow makes 
a bold and ingenious attempt to settle some, 
at least, of these points. The work is full 
of facts and deductions; but the two are 
studiously kept separate, so that the reader 
may reject the one and accept the other as 
he pleases. So many questions for discus- 
sion are raised that it would be quite impos- 
sible to do justice to them within the compass 
of a review; we may, however, allude to a 
few points as we turn over the pages, and 
conclude by setting before the reader Mr. 
Henslow’s main contentions. The botanist, 
like the zoologist, pursues his study by 
means of comparative morphology, including, 
of course, not only teratology, but also the 
microscopical anatomy of the plants, in 
which way he arrives at a correct notion of 
the homologies of the several structures ; 
by the study of development, which enables 
him to form correct ideas as to classification ; 
and by the investigation of the mode of 
action of the organism as a whole and that 
of its several parts. This, the physiological 
method of research, entails an inquiry not 
only into the mode of action of living beings, 
but into the manner in which they are 
influenced for good or ill by external 
agencies. Mr. Henslow has availed himself 
of all these methods in studying his subject; 
but the special interest of his volume lies 
in the use he has made of the last-mentioned 
method or department of study. He begins 
naturally with morphology, external and 
internal or microscopic, and gives his readers 
a brief summary of the principal features of 
the architecture of flowers. With reference 
to the internal construction of the several 
parts, Mr. Henslow follows Van Tieghem 
implicitly—perhaps too implicitly, as when 
he regards the fibro-vascular bundles as the 
starting-points of the several organs, when, 
in point of fact, the little tubercles which 
are the beginnings of the organs are purely 
cellular, and remain so for some time before 
there is any differentiation into vessels. 
Again, it is more than questionable whether 
the relative position of the constituents of 
the fibro-vascular bundles is so absolutely 
constant as M. van Tieghem asserts, and con- 
sequently whether it can be so fully relied 
on as an aid in distinguishing different 
organs as is done by the French professor. 

Alluding to the diversities of number in 
the petals of certain flowers, Mr. Henslow 





attributes the presence of four or of five petals, 
as the case may be, to variations in nutrition. 
It is obvious, says he, that a corolla of four 
petals could not have been provided with 
the same amount of nutritive material as a 
five-merous one ; but it is quite possible the 
four-parted flower might be bigger than the 
five-parted one. On p. 21 we are told that 
nature seems, as it were, to try to compen- 
sate for the loss of the carpels by an increase 
in the quantity of seeds, the author giving as 
illustrations a labiate plant which has four 
seeds and a Maxillaria which has more than 
a million. We fail to see any proportion 
between the two carpels and four seeds of 
labiates and the two carpels and million 
and a half of seeds of foxglove, or the three 
carpels of Maxillaria and its countless mul- 
titude of seeds. Even if we admit that the 
foxglove may have potentially five and the 
Maxillaria six carpels, but that they have 
been reduced to two and three respectively, 
we find no sort of proportion. 

Congenital cohesion—concrescence as Van 
Tieghem calls it—can hardly in all cases be 
regarded as ‘‘an advance upon freedom 
or a further state of differentiation,” see- 
ing that it is due to an imperfect or 
arrested state of development. A ring 
or tubular outgrowth may spring around 
an axis, and if its development be 
arrested it will remain a ring, but if deve- 
lopment proceed it may divide into several 
segments. This raises the question, What 
is relative perfection in plant organization ? 
and till that is definitely settled much of the 
discussion as to advance or retrogression 
must be futile. At any rate such discussion 
in these columns would be out of place, and 
we must pass on to the causes assigned 
by the author to the different forms of 
flowers that he describes. This we find espe- 


cially in the seventeenth chapter, which is | 


devoted to the consideration of the sensitive- 
ness to impressions of plants, or rather of 
their protoplasm. This is a subject on 
which much light has been thrown, and the 
old well-known case of the sensitive plant 
is no longer an isolated marvel, but a parti- 
cular illustration of what is now known to 
be a universal phenomenon. The forms of 
flowers are thus attributed to some stimulus 
applied to the protoplasm in virtue of which 
it swells, developes, moves, assumes parti- 
cular shapes, and so on. Then comes the 
question, What stimulates the protoplasm ? 
We know that heat, light, moisture, pres- 
sure, chemical agents, and other causes 
produce an impression on living proto- 
plasm. We know, too, that insect punctures 
determine not only irritation, but structural 
change, as in the case of galls. Mr. Hens- 
low pursues this fascinating theme at con- 
siderable length, and it forms one of the 
most interesting and suggestive parts of his 
book; moreover, it directly leads up to 
his conclusion, which is that the modi- 
fications from the original floral type are the 
direct result of insect visitations. The insects 
come for pollen or honey, and by their 
weight, pressure, or thrusts they stimulate 
the protoplasm, and bring about the changes 
of which we now see the result. Hence on 


this theory it is the insect which uncon- 
sciously determines what the shape of the 
flower shall be, not the flower which adapts 
itself for its own purposes to receive and 
profit by the visit of the insect. 


Here is an 





opportunity for a vast amount of speculati 

eculati 
tt this were the only claim the book had 
upon the consideration of our readers wy 
should not commend it so heartily as we qo 
to their notice. 





British Reptiles and Batrachians. By 0, ¢ 
Hopley. (Sonnenschein & Co.)—No critic ogy 
be hard on a writer who meanders along 4 
garrulously and in so charmingly ungrammatica] 
a way as Miss Hopley. It requires a special 
genius to produce such sentences as :— 

“ Regarding Lacerta viridis, also, Mr. Jenne 
Weir told me of one in his possession who dis. 
pat not only vigilance and care for her eggs 

ut considerable wiliness in secreting them. The 
spot where she laid them being discovered, she 
being there, hastily retreated, but presently returned 
and scratched the peat over them till hidden bya 
little mound; then continued day after day to 
visit the spot and bask on the mound; but as if 
conscious of being watched, would never do any- 
thing to betray the place while any one was near,” 
Or— 

“Tt occurred to me that while flies were depositing 

eggs they might be obnoxious or even dangerous to 
the lizards as food ; but this is only supposititious 
on my part.” 
Miss Hopley is at her best when she is chatting 
about the creatures which she has kept as pets; 
her scientific information is as shaky as her 
grammar. On the whole, we think her work is 
more likely to do good than harm, but it must 
not be supposed to be a serious scientific work, 


The Fauna of British India. (Taylor & 
Francis. )—We have received the first half of 
Mr. W. T. Blanford’s account of the mammalia 
of British India, but postpone a critical notice 
of it till the second half shall be published, 
At present we will only say that we welcome 
the firstfruits of this important undertaking, 
which will, we believe, prove to be of the 
greatest service to naturalists in India. The 
conditions of life and the attractions of their 
environment lead many Englishmen whose duty 
calls them to India to take a far more lively 
interest in natural history than they would 
have had they remained in England. It is 
clearly well within the province of a govern. 
ment to aid in this, and we hope that the suc- 
cess of the volumes on vertebrates will be such 
as to lead the Secretary of State for India in 
Council to extend the scope of these mono- 
graphs beyond the limits at present proposed. 

United States Commission of Fish and Fisheries. 
—Part XIII. Report of the Commissioner for 
1885. (Washington.)—It is impossible to open 
this bulky volume without reflecting on the 
heavy loss which not only the Commission, but 
the United States generally, have suffered, since 
the publication of the last report, by the death 
of the distinguished Prof. Spencer F. Baird. 
When the Commission was established in Febru- 
ary, 1871, Prof. Baird, then assistant secretary 
of the Smithsonian Institution, was selected to 
direct its operations. The history of the past 
fourteen years has been one of uninterrupted 
success : some of the secrets of nature have been 
extorted, and others have been rendered more 
easy of access ; the lot of fish-catchers and fish- 
eaters has been improved; and an institution 
which already gives the law to the whole world 
has been firmly established. With this, the 
thirteenth report, more than fourteen thousand 
pages of printed matter have been issued by the 
Commission. Among the points of advance 
noted are the completion of the buildings a 
Wood’s Holl, the exploration of the fishing 
grounds of the Gulf of Mexico by the Albatross, 
the co-operation of the Treasury Department 
in obtaining statistics of the sea-fisheries of the 
Atlantic Ocean, the discovery of a rational system 
of oyster culture, and the successful confinement 
of young shad in a pond from June to Novem- 
ber. Among the scientific contributions which 
are published in the appendix to the report, Mr. 
Ryder’s articles on oyster culture, on the deve- 
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ppment of the Cetacea, and on the development 
of osseous fishes, will be found to be of great 
glue; the last of these is illustrated by thirty 
ates. The Decapod Crustacea from the east 
wast are reported on by Mr. S. I. Smith, who 
enumerates forty-three abyssal species. Can we 
hope that the British Government will ever 
undertake the investigation of the Atlantic coast 
of Ireland? In once more congratulating the 
United States on the production of their fishery 
report, we should like to add that we have a con- 
fdent hope that the work of the Commission will 
be kept up to the high standard to which it has 


attained. 

Juz newly established Annals of Botany, 
ublished at the Clarendon Press under the 
jirection of Prof. Balfour, with the assistance 
of Profs. Vines and Farlow, has entered on its 
gcond volume. The work is in every way 
creditable to English science. The papers are 
ofahigh order of merit, sufficiently varied in 
subject to meet the objection of one-sidedness, 
yell printed, and well illustrated. In the last 
prt is a remarkable paper by Mr. George 
Massee on the presence of sexual organs, oogonia 
and antheridia, in Atcidium. If this discovery 
be confirmed it will form a most remarkable and 
interesting addition to our knowledge. Mr. 
f. W. Oliver’s paper on Trapella is an excellent 
piece of work, giving the history of a Chinese 
aquatic plant whose internal structure and 
course of life are as remarkable as its outward 


conformation. 








MR, W. H. BAILY. 


Weregret to announce the death of Mr. William 
Hellier Baily, acting paleeontologist to the Irish 
Branch of the Geological Survey, which took 
place on the 6th inst. at Rathmines, near Dublin. 
Born in Bristol on July 7th, 1819, Baily began 
life in a lawyer’s office in his native town ; but 
before long the genius which he had inherited 
(belonging as he did to a gifted family, not the 
least of whom was his uncle, the famous sculptor) 
aserted itself, and his abilities as a draughts- 
man procured him an appointment at the age 
of nineteen to the Bristol Museum, where he 
continued until in 1844 he was appointed by 
the late Sir Henry de la Beche to the Geological 
Survey of England, first as a draughtsman, 
butshortly afterwards to the post of assistant 
taturalist under the late Edward Forbes, 
and subsequently under Prof. Huxley. In 1857 
Baily was transferred to the Irish branch of the 
Survey to act as paleeontologist, and this office 
beheld until his death. On the foundation of 
the post of demonstrator in palzeontology in the 
Royal College of Science, Dublin, he was in 
addition appointed to that position. His field 
excursions were looked forward to by his class 
vith eagerness ; and as he wandered along some 
illustrative section, describing its points of interest 
to his audience, one could not fail to perceive 
that the mentor who excelled in riveting the 
close and willing attention of his classmustindeed 
bea master-hand at treating his subject, as not a 
plant met with but had a history, not a shell 
on the sea-shore but Baily would dilate on and 
explain, until the student would almost upbraid 
timself for having so often passed them un- 
heeded. 

_ He was a diligent contributor to the Proceed- 
igs of the Royal Irish Academy, of the Linnean 
aud Geological societies of London, and Royal 
Geological Society of Dublin, as well as to those 
of societies of kindred nature both on the 
Continent and in America. At the meetings of 
the British Association he was also well known. 
1 the preparation of many of his contri- 
butions his abilities as a draughtsman were 
‘onspicuous, and the early memoirs of the 
tological Survey, executed in conjunction with 
the late Mr. Bone, are illustrated with plates of 
oils in a manner which exemplifies what such 
ought to be, and so is his principal and 
t-known work, viz., ‘Characteristic British 





Fossils.’ Almost to the day of his death he pur- 
sued his favourite subject, and during his last 
illness compiled some reports on palzeontological 
work for the official memoirs, which will not be 
less interesting or exhaustive than his previous 
productions of this description. 





ASTRONOMICAL NOTES. 


A NEW comet was discovered by Mr. W. R. 
Brooks at the Smith Observatory, Geneva, N.Y., 
on the evening of the 7th inst., when it was 
situated a little to the north of A Urs Majoris. 
It was observed (after telegraphic announcement 
of its discovery) by Prof. E. Weiss at Vienna 
on the 9th, its place being then R.A. 10" 22™, 
N.P.D. 45° 11’. As Encke’s periodical comet 
(which was first seen by Mr. Finlay at the Cape 
Observatory on the 3rd inst.) reckons on this 
occasion as comet b, 1883, Mr. Brooks's new 
discovery ranks as c, 1888. M. Perrotin 
announces that Faye’s periodical comet was 
detected at the Nice Observatory on the morning 
of the 10th inst., when it was near (§ Tauri ; 
this, therefore, will reckon as d amongst the 
comets seen in the present year. 

Prof. Antonio Favaro, of the Royal University, 
Padua, is preparing a new and complete edition 
of the works of Galileo. 





GEOGRAPHICAL NOTES, 


Tue information recently received from Zan- 
zibar shows that in April last Emin Pasha was 
preparing to meet an attack from the Mahdists, 
with which he was threatened from the north. 
As Capt. Casati, about the same period, was still 
in Unyoro, it is clear that the ‘‘ white Pasha” 
of the Suakin telegrams can be no other than 
Mr. Stanley, and our suggestion that Stanley 
had arrived in the countries of the Zande chiefs 
Bakangai and Kanna (Atheneum, July 28th) 
consequently gains in probability. The Wason- 
gora Meno, with whom Stanley is reported to 
have had several conflicts, are one of the tribes 
of Uregga, who extend in a south- westerly 
direction as far as the Upper Congo. Their 
proper name is Wabwire, Wasongora Meno 
being the name under which they are known to 
the Arabs. Mr. Stanley had already come into 
hostile collision with them during his first 
journey down the Congo. In the mean time 
tive expeditions are fitting out to establish com- 
munications with Emin Pasha, namely, one by 
the French African Association, which will be 
led by M. Charles Soller ; a second at the instance 
of Capt. Camperio ; a third by a Berlin com- 
mittee ; a fourth by the King of the Belgians 
under Lieut. Wissmann; and a fifth by the 
British East African Company under Lieut. 
Swayne. It is to be hoped that one of these 
expeditions will succeed in furnishing Emin 
Pasha with munitions of war, of which he stands 
most in need. 

Mr. Ja, Stevenson has caused to be published 
a map of the country between lakes Nyassa and 
Tanganyika, by Mr. E. G. Ravenstein (Philip & 
Son), which embodies a vast mass of informa- 
tion collected by Mr. McEwan, Mr. Moir, Mr. 
Donald Munro, and other officials of the African 
Lakes Company. This map, together with in- 
teresting notes on the explorations made by 
the gentlemen named, is republished in the 
Scottish Geographical Magazine. In the same 
periodical will be found a report on Mr. H. O. 
Forbes’s attempt to reach the Owen Stanley 
Range in New Guinea, with a valuable map ; as 
also an interesting monograph on Lukoma, an 
island in Lake Nyassa, by Archdeacon Maples. 
Lukoma, we may add, is the headquarters of the 
Universities’ Mission in the Nyassa region. 

In the Deutsche Geographische Blitter Dr. O. 
Finsch publishes an interesting biography of the 
Russian traveller Nicolas de Miklucho-Maclay, 
which corrects numerous misstatements, and sup- 
plies more especially information on the scientific 
work he performed. A bibliography is appended. 








A useful little Indian publication, entitled 4 
List of Lighthouses and Light-vessels in British 
India, including the Red Sea and Coast of Arabia 
(Suez to Singapore), has just reappeared after 
years of extinction. It is uniform with and 
based upon the model of a list originally com- 
piled by Mr. R. C. Carrington, of the Indian 
Marine Survey Department, and has been com- 
pletely revised in accordance with information 
received from the local authorities controlling 
the lights mentioned in the list. Descriptions 
of the various lights (fixed, flashing, revolv- 
ing, &c.) are given, as well as of the illuminating 
apparatus ; and there is also a useful table of dis- 
tances at which objects can be seen at sea, 
according to their respective elevations and the 
height of the eye above the water level. These 
heights are given both in French métres and 
English feet. The ‘List’ will be welcomed by 
navigators, and its issue is creditable to the 
Department of Finance and Commerce at Cal- 
cutta, whence (at the ottice of the Superintendent 
of Government Printing) copies may be obtained. 


Our Correspondent at Athens writes :— 

“The number of foreign tourists in Greece in- 
creases annually. The important excavations and 
discoveries of recent years—at Olympia and My- 
cen, and on the Acropolis—contribute largely to 
this. But to explain this remarkable growth 
it is necessary to bear in mind two other factors 
which have helped to bring it about: the com- 
plete security in the Greek kingdom, and the 
improved communications by the railways either 
finished or constructing. The security is such 
that, as a German traveller has remarked, a re- 
volver is only useful in Greece to awaken an echo. 
It is obvious that the railways have greatly facili- 
tated archeological excursions, as your correspondent 
has experienced. There is a saving of money and 
time. This invasion of foreigners has gradually led 
to every effort being made to make the visit to the 
antiquities of the country easier. The railway which 
is making from Patras to Pyrgos will go near 
Olympia, and render the inspection of the Altis and 
of the newly opened Syngros Museum, in which 
the Hermes of Praxiteles and the Nike of Pxonius 
are preserved, a very much simpler matter. Tegea 
and Mantinea will be reached from Nauplia by the 
new Nauplia-Tripolis Railway both easily and con- 
veniently. Already there is a talk of providing all 
necessary comforts for tourists, and we are not 
contented with merely shortening the journeys im- 
mensely by the aid of the railway, but it is intended 
to make objects of antiquarian interest that lie at 
a distance from the stations accessible by carriage 
roads. For instance, from Phichtia, on the Corinth- 
Nauplia line, where visitors to Mycenz alight, a high 
road is being made through the village of Charwati 
to the acropolis of Mycenz. It will be a drive of 
half an hour. The road from Nauplia through the 
village of Liguria to the Hieron of Epidaurus is 
finished. One can visit the theatre of Polycletus 
and the shrine and the remains of the sanitarium 
there on the journey from Nauplia to Tiryns in three 
and a half hours. Besides,a company of wealth 
Greek capitalists, some of them settled in England, 
intend to erect comfortable hotels at the chief 
places of archzological interest, and this will do not 
a little to make the tourist’s stay easier and plea- 
santer; and the managers of the railways have 
similar schemes in their heads. For instance, at 
the station of Phichtia, spoken of above, a small 
hotel will be built so soon as the road is finished. 
So the time seems rapidly approaching when even 
travellers of rank may dispense with couriers, and 
wander about with no further company than their 
* Murray.’” 








FINE ARTS 


—>— 


‘THE VALE OF TEARS.’-—DORE’S LAST GREAT PICTURE, com- 
pleted a few days before he died, NOW ON VIEW at the Doré Gallery, 
35, New Bond Street, with ‘Christ leaving the Pretorium,’ ‘ Christ's 
Entry into Jerusalem,’ ‘The Dream of Pilate’s Wife,’ and his other 
great Pictures. From 10 to6 Daily.—Admission, ls. 








Christian Symbolism in Great Britain and 
Ireland. By J. R. Allen. Illustrated. 
(Whiting & Co.) 

Tuis capital digest of a vast and interesting 

subject was originally named ‘ Early Chris- 

tian Symbolism in Great Britain and Ire- 
land,’ but now we are requested to accept 
it under the more comprehensive title given 
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above. The volume consists of the six Rhind 
Lectures delivered at Edinburgh in 1885, 
and it makes by much the best text-book of 
a curious subject. Indeed, as a specimen of 
methodic treatment per se the book is most 
admirable. It should be added that a good 
bibliography of the difficult subject of minia- 
tures concludes the first lecture. It would 
have been well to have given a similar col- 
lection of authorities at the end of each 
lecture in addition to the foot-notes, which 
are numerous. Talking of authorities, we 
may remark that Dr. Waagen is referred to 
as an authority on manuscripts with more 
respect than later studies warrant. 

The enthusiasts who have asserted that in 
Ireland wonders of Christian art existed in 
very early centuries of our era obtain no 
countenance from Mr. Allen. He says that 
the earliest MSS. executed in this country are 
either Irish or Saxon, and do not date back 
beyond the seventh century. Again, he 
remarks, the earliest representations of the 
Crucifixion upon the Irish crosses were pro- 
bably copied from the illuminations of the 
Celtic manuscripts, which, in their turn, were 
derived from the Byzantine or Greek MSS. 
Of these Irish illuminations the Psalter in 
St. John’s College, Cambridge, is perhaps 
the most remarkable. The amazing rude- 
ness of the human figure is a departure 
from the Byzantine type ; yet otherwise the 
essential elements of the Byzantine original 
are preserved. Any one who has examined 
an Irish illumination must have been struck 
by the marked contrast between the deli- 
cate merit of the ornamental features of 
the design and the utter want of a sense 
of beauty exhibited in the figure subjects. 
This can hardly be explained by supposing 
that the illuminators had no good examples 
of figure-drawing to copy from, because the 
particular way of treating different scenes 
corresponds with those adopted in Byzantine 
art, and the source which inspired the 
general arrangement of the pictures might 
also have been the means of suggesting 
improved methods of drawing. Mr. Allen 
inclines to the opinion that the Celtic scribe 
had in view not so much to produce a like- 
ness of actual things as to exercise his 
wonderful powers of penmanship and give 
full scope to his exuberant fancy. To pro- 
duce a likeness of a given object is not a 
matter of the highest art; but to labour over 
scrolls and lines of infinite convolutions, 
especially when they have not a sign of 
intelligent application or significance of any 
kind, is, however amazingly intricate and 
delicate they may be, but a barbarous sort 
of exercise, hardly worthy to be called art. 

Mr. Allen’s conclusion is the same as we 
have often maintained, 7.¢., that the so-called 
Irish art is but a branch, flourishing in a very 
narrow space, and derived entirely from By- 
zantium. It had no original existence what- 
ever, and it merely reproduced the lowest and 
most mechanical elements of the otherwise 
noble and grand Byzantine school. Unlike 
the Carlovingian or Romanesque, the Irish 
variety, while it delighted in laboriousness 
hardly paralleled, and feats of consummate 
tenacity, finish, and delicacy of touch, had 
all the worst elements of puerility, and was 
deficient in invention, sentiment, and re- 
source. Not sothe early art of other nations. 
The Anglo-Saxon motives were much better 
where they differed from the Irish. The 





Christian art of Scandinavia and its Lower 
Rhenish allies of hardly inferior antiquity, 
which probably owed as much to a remoter 
Eastern inspiration and Asiatic types as to 
the formule of Byzantium, was a vigorous 
and masculine development of far higher 
esthetic value than the Hibernian. 

The second lecture, being devoted to a 
much smaller subject, one of the least-known 
phases of British art, if such it can be called 
—the Romano-British period and Celtic 
sepulchral monuments—treats it in greater 
detail. Historically its chief interest lies 
in its connexion with that development of 
Christianity which Mr. Allen rather timidly 
refers to in the sentence, ‘‘ There is every 
reason to believe that a British Church 
existed nearly three centuries before the 
landing of St. Augustine” (a.p. 597). The 
best evidences for the existence of this 
church are purely archeological, or rather 
artistic. They are the very few sculptured 
memorials bearing crosses and Latin inscrip- 
tions, besides the XP monogram of Christ, 
a bowl, two cakes of pewter found in the 
Thames, a piece of Samian ware with a cross 
(this, like at least two of the cross-marked 
sarcophagi on which many students rely, is 
a doubtful instance), and two or three smaller 
objects. The greater bulk of evidence is 
afforded by the sepulchral monuments and 
sculptured stones, of which Mr. Allen writes 
with just indignation :— 

**Tt may be worth while remarking that no 
other nation possesses such a wonderful series 
of monuments illustrating the history of Chris- 
tian art in one of its most obscure periods, and 
probably no other nation would have treated 
them with such scorn, or allowed them to be so 
ruthlessly destroyed. Many of these priceless 
treasures have been lost altogether, others have 
been damaged by persons ignorant of their real 
value, and the whole are perishing miserably 
from exposure to the weather. Casts, or at least 
photographs, should be taken before every trace 
of the sculptures has disappeared. This is the 
more important, as many fragments, which have 
been preserved for centuries by being built into 
the walls of churches, are being brought to light 
from time to time in the course of modern 
restorations and alterations [the fine and nume- 
rous collection of slabs in Bakewell Church, for 
instance], and these are now also in many cases 
exposed to the weather. A gallery of casts of 
Celtic sculptured stones would be invaluable 
for purposes of archeological research.” 

On this point we may remark that so 
little cared for are memorials of this kind 
that we have failed to find mention in this 
book or any other of the highly interest- 
ing and valuable stone with a base Latin 
inscription in the churchyard at Llanfihan- 
gel-y-Traethau, Merionethshire; and that 
the author, going to visit the Celtic cross 
at Penmon, near Beaumaris, which has sur- 
vived more than a thousand years, found 
that tourists had turned it into a target to 
shoot at! ‘‘ What the pious reverence of 
countless past generations had served to 
protect and hand down safely to their suc- 
cessors, the brutal stupidity of the nine- 
teenth century had mutilated in the space 
of a few minutes.” 

Mr. Allen proceeds to speak of the rude 
pillar stones and sculptured stones with 
Celtic emblems and enrichments. We are 
at issue with him in supposing that because 
the Irish pillar stones number 121, the 
Welsh 107, those in Devon and Cornwall 
30, and the Scottish only 5, while they 





—— 
are unknown in England except in the tr 
counties named, therefore “ Ireland wag the 
chief centre of this [the Christian British) 
class of monument,” and their absence in 
Central England points to their date bein 
post- Roman. We do not see this at all 
Post-Roman they may have been anywhero, 
but this term has no meaning in Ireland, with 
which country the Romans had nothing to 
do, nor in Scotland beyond the northem 
wall. The fact seems to be that Contra) 
England, which was richer, and therefor, 
more wantonly iconoclastic, was, moreover 
first and longest under the dominion of the 
Roman Catholic Church, which was always 
inclined to destroy records of an evangelizs. 
tion earlier than Augustine’s. Nor jg jt 
possible for us to agree with Mr. Allen tha 
because the Latin names found on theg 
rude stone monuments are those of me 
unknown to history, therefore “ this tends 
to show the great age of these monuments.” 
We hold with him, however, that these rude 
Latin inscribed stones, nearly all of whic 
are sepulchral, while most of them begin 
with “‘ Hic jacet,” are older than the sculp. 
tured crosses with Celtic forms of ornament, 
Unless they bear the cross in one form o 
other, surely we are not at liberty to say 
these inscriptions must needs be Christian 
at all. 

That the sculptured crosses are of quite 
another category, and belong to the early 


gprea 
tures 
‘Divi 
least 


British Church, we have little doubt. Theffi 


179 sepulchral cross slabs at Clonmacnois 
comprise 81 datable between a.p. 628 and 
1273. The cross at Hackness, near Scar. 
borough, the oldest with a satisfactory date 
in Northumbria, is dated between 705 and 
773. None of the Manx crosses is older than 
the ninth century. ‘‘ Caravsivs hic jacet in 
hac congerie lapidvm”’ is cut on the stone at 
Penmachno, Carnarvonshire; and the slab 
called Bedd Porius, near Trawsfynydi, 
Merionethshire, states, ‘‘Porivs hic in Tymvb 
Jacet Homo Xp’ianvs fvit.”” The occurrenc 
of the sacred monogram in the middle o 


this inscription is extremely curious. Wef! 


have considerable doubts if the cross incised 
on the stone at Trawsmawr, Carmarthen- 
shire, is Celtic at all. It may be due to the 
fourteenthcentury. Ithas the Latin form, and 
can hardly be pre-Augustinian. Mr. Allen's 
treatment of this very curious and highly 
interesting branch of archeology is, perhaps, 


the best part of his book. He has culled his 


materials from many books of note, but does 
not seem to have met with Capt. White’ 
interesting and numerous collection 
sketches and plans in ‘ Archeological 
Sketches in Scotland,’ 1873 and 1875, which 
copiously illustrate the early remains 0 
Kintyre, Knapdale, and Gigha. 

Lectures iii. and iv. deal with the “ High 
Crosses of Ireland,” dating from the tenth 
century, which is a very different age frou 
that to which Hibernian imagination ls 
daringly attributed these curious and 0. 
noble relics. Mr. Allen should look # 


the examples Capt. White delineated is Mr 


Argyllshire, some of which were not reprt 
sented in Stuart’s ‘Sculptured Stones of Scot 
land,’ a book to which the Rhind lecturershavt 
owed much. No county in Great Brital 
excels Argyllshire in the number, variety; 
and interest of its early sculptured remalls, 
and they include all sorts of subjects, from 
the elephant on the pillar-slab of “St. (ar 
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saig’s Tomb ” in Eilean Mor, which was 
adifferently engraved by the Spalding 
(lub, with its interlaced work and strange 
bracing figures, to the ecclesiastic in 
mbroidered robes which was found in the 
amo island, and is of much later date. Com- 
parison of these remarkable relics and the 
discovery of the dates of some of them have 
roved that in this remote region, as else- 
ghere, modes of artistic decoration of 

at antiquity, far earlier than the tenth 
gatury, which is in question here, remained 
’Bin vogue until at least the end of the 
ffteenth century, ¢.g., the slab bearing 
“Bitbe name of Duncan McCane at Kilmichael- 
Glassary, near Lochgilphead, which has 
heen dated by means of his name. Mr. 
Allen notices the fact that each age has 
looked upon the same doctrine from its own 
point of view; thus, for the first three cen- 
turies of our era there are no representations 
of the Passion, whereas in later times the 
Crucifixion is the commonest subject of all. 
The Catacombs contain no pictures of the 
devil, except as the tempter; but the Teu- 
| tonic imagination, as soon as Christianity 
spread northwards, fixed itself on the tor- 
tures of the damned. In this respect is the 
‘Divine Comedy’ of Dante a Teutonic, or at 
least a Gothic poem. 

The high crosses of Ireland, and those in 
Wales, Man, and Scotland, are by no means 
invariably sepulchral. They are, in fact, 
“sermons in stones,” and they mostly include 
the Crucifixion and Resurrection of our 
lord. They are usually commemorative, as 
at Kells, where the great cross is inscribed 
with the names of SS. Patrick and Columba. 
In this way many of the Cornish crosses 
represent the Crucifixion, and were placed 
near the doors of churches, which, espe- 
dally in the Boscastle region, they have 
survived for hundreds of years. Boundary 
and wayside crosses are of the same cate- 
gory. The sketch is all that could be 
expected or desired considering its limits ; 
its arrangement is more valuable than any 
new material it contains. Of that there is 
little or nothing. Of iconography proper 
there is next to none in this book, except 
0 far as is required to explain the very 
limited range of subjects carved on the 
high crosses and church sculptures of the 
Romanesque category. They admit nothing 
but the commonest types, avoiding all those 
higher mysteries in which iconographers 
per se delight. The cross, in its simplest 
forms and most direct significance, the 
Agnus Dei, Christ in Glory, St. Michael 
and the Dragon, Cherubim and Seraphim, 
with their analogues, exhaust the range 
of these rude illustrations of the ‘‘Nor- 
man” sculptors. Other subjects, such as 
the Temptation, Adoration of the Magi, 
and Christ giving the Keys to Peter, are 
historical, and not, in the proper sense of the 
term, iconographic at all. Among the ex- 
amples of the Dancing Woman, or Salomé, 
Mr. Allen does not mention the best of them, 
., that with Herod and Herodias, in the 
-# ‘ympan over the southern porch of Rouen 
Cathedral. He has not succeeded in ex- 
Plaining the meaning of the reversed Cruci- 

on, which often occurs on crosses and 
Occasionally on fonts. Referring (p. 271) 
tothe well-sculptured tympan over the door 
of Fordington Church, where St. George is 
overcoming the dragon, which dates from 
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ec. 1091, he has overlooked the curious proof 
of its antiquity furnished by the costume 
of the knights kneeling behind the saint, 
who wear long hauberks of mail and conical 
helmets with long straight nasal pieces, 
their kite-shaped shields and short lances 
being behind them. This is the costume 
of William’s knights, as represented in the 
Bayeux Tapestry, the real date of which 
is very nearly the same as that of the 
church at Fordington. Among the fonts 
sculptured with the contest of Good and 
Evil, Mr. Allen has not mentioned the re- 
markable one at Stone, near Thame, where 
a Norman warrior defeats a huge crocodile. 

That out-of-the-way subject the medizval 
bestiaries is dealt with in lecture vi. 
Needless stress is laid upon the correction 
of an idea which really never entered the 
head of any one acquainted with the nature 
and purport of the zoomorphic features of 
Norman (or, as Mr. Allen calls them, pre- 
Norman) carvings. No student ever doubted 
that these things were, as our author says, 
really and seriously ‘‘intended to convey 
deep spiritual lessons to the minds of those 
familiar with their hidden meaning.” The 
sole doubt of experts is whether the mass 
of the people knew anything about the 
recondite (but not ‘‘hidden”’) meanings of 
the mystic zoology of the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries. W. Burges, who 
studied the bestiaries with characteristic 
acumen, and with energy beyond that of 
any person within our knowledge, and 
had a great deal to do with Cahier and 
Martin, the greatest authorities on the 
matter, was of opinion that the popular 
knowledge of the zoomorphic types in 
question was extremely slight. The general 
reader should peruse the lecture, although 
Mr. Allen is evidently less well informed 
about its subject than about the topics 
treated of in this volume. 








Rodolphe Topffer: UEcrivain, lV Artiste, et 
l’Homme. Par A. Blondel et P. Mira- 
baud. Illustré. (Paris, Hachette & Co.) 


Tue ‘‘romancier sensible et spirituel, ce 
dessinateur plein de naturel et d’originalité,”’ 
whose ‘ Nouvelles Genevoises’ and ‘ Voyages’ 
in various lands are well known to readers 
in love with a kind of wit which is more 
subtle than sparkling, deserved a biography 
by sympathetic friends. His was exactly the 
kind of reputation time plays sad havoc with, 
and yet the world, which has already fur- 
nished biographers of note, can hardly be 
said to be ungrateful to Tépfier, whose 
‘Voyages en Zigzag’ remain his most 
durable monument, if that good fortune 
does not fall (as we think it should) to the 
‘Bibliothéque de mon Oncle.’ ‘Le Pres- 
bytére,’ which was more frequently re- 
printed than any other of Tdpffer’s pro- 
ductions, was in its very nature ephemeral, 
while the numerous groups of his satirical 
and humorous designs bearing the names 
of ‘Monsieur Pencil,’ ‘Le Docteur Festus,’ 
MM. ‘ Vieux Bois,’ ‘ Jabot,’ ‘Crépin,’ and 
‘ Cryptogame,’ doubtless find shelter in the 
‘‘ cabinets of the curious” and in museums, 
but nowhere else. The copious bibliography 
following the book before us is enriched 
with the titles of a mass of political essays, 
satiric sketches, and brochures on temporary 


vanished that they might as well have been 
left uncatalogued. 

Rodolphe, the son of Adam Tipffer, a 
painter of distinction in Geneva, was born 
on January 31st, 1799, at the old house 
called ‘‘ Maison de la Bourse Frangaise”’ 
when the city was in the old-world con- 
dition so pathetically and picturesquely 
described by Mr. Ruskin. The Topffers 
had been long seated at Geneva, and held 
a good position. Their house was in the 
city, but not of it, seated among trees and 
old buildings, seldom disturbed by noises 
of the world, and affording a noble 
glimpse of the lake. It was just the 
birthplace for a somewhat whimsical, con- 
templative, and yet energetic essayist and 
painter. Adam, his father, had begun life 
as an engraver for clockmakers, but a 
visit to Paris just before the outbreak of 
the Revolution confirmed his desire to be 
an artist. Returning home, he set up asa 
painter. It was not prudent on his part to 
fall in love ; and the lady was also wooed by 
his friend M. Chaponniére. The rivals hit 
on a new device when they agreed to write 
jointly a letter to the lady, begging her to 
decide upon which of them she would bestow 
herhand. With a pin she pricked Topffer’s 
name, andshe and Topffer were married with- 
out the friends being parted. He became 
known as a painter of such distinction that the 
Empress Josephine bought his ‘ Noce Villa- 
geoise,’ a capital picture in a somewhat 
heavy Swiss style, of which a heliogravure 
before us gives perhaps too pleasing an 
impression. The design is good, the paint- 
ing sound, the expressions are suitable, and 
the effect is telling, but the colour and sur- 
face are not delightful. If Adam was a 
Swiss Teniers, he was without silveriness and 
brilliancy. 

Rodolphe became his father’s pupil in 
many things besides drawing and painting, 
and both of them were, as Sainte-Beuve said, 
influenced by the works of Hogarth (always 
widely known on the Continent and especi- 
ally admired in the Protestant canton), by 
‘Atala’ and ‘ Paul et Virginie,’ and, later, 
by the ‘Confessions’ of Rousseau. The 
caricatures (we should call them character 
sketches) signed “A. T.,” and published 
about 1817, brought the father considerable 
increase of reputation, and among the sub- 
jects most frequently chosen were, of course, 
‘“‘les Anglais.” Adam and Rodolphe at first 
engraved the designs of the former upon 
copper. The father’s visit to England was fol- 
lowed by a second sojourn in Paris, whither, 
at a later date, hisson followed him. It was 
not till 1823 the son married Anne Francoise 
Moulinié, whose influence upon her husband 
is traceable in many a happy artistic and 
literary record. 

Marriage compelled Rodolphe to try to 
earn a living. He decided to set up a 
pensionnat in his native town, and be the 
drawing-master of the establishment; his 
partners were MM. Vaucher and J. Hum- 
bert, both well-known teachers, and their 
venture was extremely successful in attract- 
ing pupils. One of the features of the 
academy consisted of journeys among the 
Alps ‘personally conducted” on foot by 
Tdpffer himself, who thus took charge of, 
say, twenty-five lads at a time. The numer- 
ous ‘ Voyages ’ described in the bibliography 
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decorate with pen drawings the notes he 
made in writing of the routes and adven- 
tures of these tours, which were after- 
wards extended to Italy. Some of these 
notes were read with pleasure by Goethe, 
and he recommended them to Eckermann. 
Their grace, spirit, and humour are not lost 
even now, and the drawings are as clever as 
Rowlandson’s Cornish tours, and much less 
vulgar. Scores of pupils attended these 
excursions, and they were highly profitable 
to Tépffer in every way but as regards 
his art. 

Painting he abandoned, and was confirmed 
in doing so by a disorder of the eyes which 
forced him to confine himself to literature. 
The result was the publication of the ‘ Idée 
de Pierre Gétroz’ upon the pictures exhi- 
bited at Geneva in 1826. This was followed 
by other criticisms on artistic subjects which 
are not nowadays of much value, but were 
of rare merit at that time, because Topffer 
was one of the few writers on painting who 
could paint and who understood what they 
were writing about. Not long after this he 
was elected professor of rhetoric and delles- 
lettres générales in the Académie de Genéve. 
For this post he was not too well qualified 
at first, but energy and intelligence helped 
him in time. The ‘Bibliothéque de mon 
Oncle’ appeared in 1832, gave the new 
professor a status few of his predecessors or 
successors have attained, and extended his 
reputation far beyond Geneva. That delicate 
idyl combines, as was said of it by a great 
authority, something of Sterne with more of 
X.de Maistre. It is his best work, much 
more precious than all his satiric, humorous, 
and pathetic designs. In it he described, 
with freshness and modesty it is hard to 
call sentimental, all his own ideas of the 
dreams of a youth of eighteen. This bio- 
graphy’s only faults are in being too long 
and loaded with details of no account, which 
are harmless in themselves, but injuriously 
interrupt the flow of the narrative. 








A Descriptive Catalogue of the Engraved Works 
of William Faithorne. By L. Fagan. (Quaritch.) 
—Mr. Fagan’s compilation attests his industry 
and the ample resources to which he has had aecess 
in the British Museum, which is peculiarly well 
endowed with specimensof Faithorne. One of the 
best draughtsmen of his time, Faithorne left his 
mark on the practical methods of his art in this 
country, and may be said to have secured, if he 
did not lay the foundation of, that great reputa- 
tion which it enjoyed in the middle of the last 
and the earlier part of the present century—a 
period during which innumerable English prints 
were exported to the Continent. Until now the 
best catalogue of Faithorne’s works was that to 
which, no doubt, the book before us is partly 
due, the official list in the Department of Prints 
and Drawings, a list which is not accessible to 
the world, and a necessarily imperfect work, to 
which Mr. Fagan has added much. By pub- 
lishing this volume he has greatly obliged col- 
lectors, without, we are bound to say, the least 
prospect of being paid for his trouble. The 
author of such a work as this may think him- 
self lucky if the cost of the printing and paper 
ever returns to his pocket. Mr. Fagan has 
added some anecdotes to his text which serve 
to show that even print collectors have a litera- 
ture, and that the history of portraits as such 
is by no means dull. Thus he tells the story 
of the finding of an impression of the print, 
a portrait of Henrietta Maria, known as 
‘* Mariana,” used as an illustration to T. Fuller’s 





copy of that book, of which only a torn impres- 
sion was discovered in the hands of Mr. H. 
White, of Lichfield. It was, indeed, extra- 
ordinary that this book, ‘‘though mentioned 
among Fuller’s works in his ‘ Life,’ and having 
his name on the title-page, and having gone 
through two editions, should have so entirely 
disappeared that neither ‘Triana’ nor Faithorne’s 
beautiful print is seen or known.” Mr. Fagan 
also tells the still more curious story of the 
discovery of a copper-plate, on which was en- 
graved the portrait of a young Cavalier, proved 
afterwards to be one of Faithorne’s plates en- 
graved in facsimile in Wilson’s ‘ Catalogue 
Raisonné,’ 1828. This curious relic was found 
in 1884 over the mantelpiece of a cottage at 
Kilpeck, near Gloucester, where it had been 
polished by the housewife whenever she bur- 
nished her candlesticks and other chimney orna- 
ments. The occupier of the cottage stated that 
he had, many years before, dug it up on the 
site of the old castle at Kilpeck, which was 
destroyed in 1645. It has been suggested that 
Faithorne engraved the portrait of one of the 
brothers, sons of R. Monington, of Sarnesfield, 
and handed the plate to the sitter when he met 
him at Raglan Castle during the Civil War. It 
is supposed that the owner took the plate to 
Kilpeck Castle, and that it was lost on the taking 
and destruction of that fortress. In due time 
the cottager dug it up. 

Peintres Frangais Contemporains. Par C. 
Bigot. (Paris, Hachette.)—Reprinted from the 
Revue Bleue, this well-written volume deals with 
the lives and art, and, in special minuteness, 
with the action and reaction upon each other 
of what may be called the personal and profes- 
sional careers, of the most famous French painters 
of our time—Delacroix, Fromentin, Pils, Corot, 
Millet, Regnault, Bastien-Lepage, Baudry, and 
M. Meissonier. No one would hesitate to award 
to any of the renowned painters, except, per- 
haps, Bastien-Lepage, a place in the front ranks 
during the current century. The immediate 
occasion of the essay on Delacroix was the pub- 
lication in 1879 of his private and professional 
correspondence, which was a revelation of a most 
rare character, and highly attractive to students 
of life and lovers of art. M. Bigot’s appreciation 
of Delacroix as an artist is, perhaps, less wholly 
fortunate than his estimate of his character. 
He admires very warmly the celebrated plafond 
in the Louvre known as the ‘Triomphe d’Apol- 
lon,’ which is, we admit, a grand and masterly 
conception, a noble piece of painting, but not, 
in our opinion, the masterpiece of Delacroix. 
It would have been well if our author had ap- 
pended to each of his essays a chronology of the 
life of its subject, and placed these personal re- 
cords at the end of his book in parallel lines. 
Had this been done the reader could have justly 
appreciated the force of the remark that Corot 
was a child of the eighteenth century, although 
he was born so late in that age as 1796. He 
was, in truth, the legitimate descendant of 
Watteau, chastened by the teachings of Poussin 
and elevated by knowledge of the true “ antique,” 
that is, the spirit of the Elgin marbles, whose 
charm is as distinctly recognizable in the senti- 
ment of Corot’s best and most characteristic 
landscapes, painted after 1825, as in the poetry 
of Keats. His master in classics was no doubt, 
as M. Bigot suggests, the scholar Bertin, his 
companion in Italy, the comrade of Ingres, while 
Aligny, himself a beautiful sentimentalist in 
landscape, must have had much influence. One 
of the clearest and aptest criticismsin this volume 
is thatsetting forth the influence of the Low Coun- 
trymen Hobbema, Ruysdael, and others, through 
Old Crome, Constable, and Bonington, on modern 
art, and the working of nature and culture in 
producing what the author calls “la transfor- 
mation de Corot.” While each of these essays 
is a capital piece of criticism pure and simple, 
that on Corot and that on M. Meissonier are 
unusually worthy of attention. 
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On Thursday, the 9th inst., Chancellor Ferguson 
opened the Architectural Section with Useful 
and practical paper. A considerable portion of 
it was devoted to a judicial summing-up of thy 
present position and past history of the cop. 
troversy as to the date of the city walls 
Chester. On the one hand, the too arden 
partisan was induced to maintain, and the to 
unwary hearer to believe, that existing walls of 
Chester were for long stretches of Roman cop. 
struction ; and, on the other hand, that ther 
was nothing in them older than the Lady of the 
Mercians. But when, argued the Chancellor 
the different views of the really capable men who 
argued either for the Roman or anti-Romay 
theory were compared, the divergence of opinion 
was far less than was usually supposed, and the 
truth would be found to lie ‘* betwixt ang 
between.” Mr. Ferguson thinks that aboye 
ground there are but two, or at the most three 
small pieces of Roman wall in situ, but that 
there are scattered about in various places Roman 
fragments that have been used up in medizyal 
or later days. 

Another very useful point raised by the Chan. 
cellor was the local knowledge and personal 
inspection that chancellors ought to be able to 
bring to bear upon the granting of faculties in 
their courts before “ restoration” of churches, 
There can be no doubt that much mischief of an 
irretrievable character has been brought about 
through the carelessness of chancellors’ courts; 
and Dr. Cox emphasized the point by protest 
ing against the modern habit of appointing the 
same man to the chancellorship of several dio- 
ceses, instancing one gentleman who is chan. 
cellor to five bishops. He (Dr. Cox) advocated 
the application of the Pluralities Acts to chan- 
cellors as well as to incumbents in the interests 
of archzology. 

The afternoon excursion was to Warwick. The 
members first gathered together at the great 
church of St. Mary, where, after a somewhat 
dry and too arithmetical a paper from a local 
gentleman, Precentor Venables spoke of the 
extravagant debasement of the architecture of 
the nave, and of the beauties of the fine Per. 
pendicular chancel and Beauchamp Chapel. Mr. 
Hartshorne, F.S.A., gave some most interesting 
and original particulars, partly from unpublishe¢ 
letters of Stothard, with regard to the splendid 
series of Beauchamp efligies. The unique wooden 
piscina drain in the small chantry chapel wa 
much discussed, and the Rev. J. Hirst mentioned 
that the late Mr. Bloxham had once told him 
that there used to be a wooden altar-slab here, 
and that it had been utilized as a window seat 
in some nobleman’s mansion in the county. 

The Leicester Hospital, so well known to all 
lovers of half-timber architecture, was then 
visited, and a too brief. adjournment to the 
Warwick Museum followed. Here it was found 
that the president of the Warwick Natural His- 
tory Society was awaiting the arrival of the 
members to open an old vase unearthed during 
the excavations for the Suez Canal, and recently 
presented to the museum. The vase, about 
18 in. high, was boldly ornamented with bands of 
foliage, apparently olive, and was of a light tex- 
ture. The Rev. J. Hirst, Prof. Clark, Mr. Baylis, 
QO., and other savants engaged in an animated 
short discussion on the probable date and nation 
ality of the vase and its contents. There wa 
an amusing difference of opinion as to its style, 
Greek, Etruscan, and Egyptian being all named, 
and a thousand or two years of discrepancy 2 
its chronology. Some thought it would only 
contain Nile mud or Egyptian sand, surmisiNg 
that it had slipped off the shoulder of some 
peasant woman, and had been forgotten in the 
intervals perchance of some episode in courtship; 
others believed it to be of a valuable c 
and of cinerary intention. At last the cemett 
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js removed from the top, and it was found to 
eontain calcined bones. 

The story of Warwick Castle was pleasantly 
told to the members by Mr. Hartshorne, whose 
father had fulfilled a like duty when the Institute 
yas last here in 1864. But the special treat of 
the day was Prof. E. C. Clark’s brief lecture on 
the great Warwick vase in the large conser- 
yatory. This splendid specimen of Grecian art 
yas dug up in 1774 at Hadrian’s Villa, Tivoli, 
and was brought to England by Sir William 
Hamilton. It soon after passed to the second 
furl Brooke and Warwick by purchase. Mr. 
(lark attributed the workmanship to Lysippus. 
There was a@ quiet humour about Mr. Clark’s 
description of the vase and its subsequent his- 
tory and repairs; as, for instance, when dis- 
cussing the female Bacchante head, said to be 
4 modern insertion, and occasionally described 
ss representing Lady Hamilton, he spoke of Sir 
William Hamilton as a “‘ man of elegant tastes 
jn more directions than one.” He argued in 
favour of the ancient origin of the female head, 
in which we do not agree with him. 

On Friday upwards of a hundred members 
joined in a charming carriage tour. The first 
halt was at Baginton Church, explained by 
Mr. Fretton, F.S.A. It has most singular 
features—a triple archway into the chancel 
of early Decorated date surmounted by a 
diminutive tower and spirelet; a remark- 
ably narrow north aisle flanked by another of 
much greater breadth ; and a large wooden box- 
like erection at the east end of the wider north 
aisle, which is the mausoleum of the Bromley- 
Davenport family and of the year 1677. The 
customs of the church were, until recently, as 
unique as the building ; for the rector was in 
the habit of himself playing the organ in the 
little west gallery, and of conducting the whole 
of the service, the people facing westward, from 
that elevated position. Stoneleigh Church has 
some striking Norman details remaining, which 
were much admired, as well as a boldly designed 


circular font, brought here from Maxstoke Priory, 
and surrounded by figures of the Twelve Apostles. 
Judging from the costume, Prof. Clark argued 


in favour of its being of Saxon date. To Dr. 
Cox must be assigned the credit of discover- 
ing undoubted Saxon work at the base of the 
north jamb of the Norman chancel arch, which 
is built on the reversed abacus of a previous 
Saxon arch. Mr. Hartshorne described the 
remarkably fine seventeenth century monument 
on the north side of the chancel to Duchess 
Dudley and her daughter. The sculptor was 
Stone, who was the first to introduce effigies with 
closed eyes into this country. 

Lord Leigh met the party in the beautiful park 
that surrounds Stoneleigh Abbey, and pointed out 
some of the magnificent oak trees. One that 
was measured proved to have a girth of 29 ft. 
Yin, The remains of the old monastery, espe- 
cially the gateway and the chapter house (now 
the kitchen), were inspected and described by 
Precentor Venables. The whole party then sat 
down to a sumptuous lunch, provided by the 
president, who in his speech in response to 
the toast of his health, said that at the visit of 
the Institute to Kenilworth in 1864 they were 
Tecelved by the local populace with shouts of 

Here come the Archangels!” The visit to 
Kenilworth need not be described, save to men- 
tion that its honours were effectively done by 

. Hartshorne, who had secured from Lord 
Clarendon the interesting privilege, hardly ever 
gtanted, of approaching the pile by the original 
entrance. The visit to the hermitage and chapel 
at Guy’s Cliff were too hurried to be of any real 
archeological value. 

On that evening Mr. Fretton read a valuable 
paper on the ‘Coventry Monasteries,’ illustrated 
ya considerable number of mounted drawings 
and plates from his large collection. The two 
i tr papers were, in our opinion, unsuitable 
or the Institute gathering. One of these was 
tatainly very amusing, for it dealt with the 





question of Coventry parliamentary elections of 
the eighteenth century, and was illustrated by 
a large number of original squibs and addresses 
in the possession of Dr. Cox, but the subject 
was too modern; the other was by Mr. A. 
Vicars, F.S.A., and was on the antiseptic vaults 
of St. Michon’s Church, Dublin, but it was far 
too ghastly and chemical in its details. 

Saturday’s expedition was entirely confined 
to Coventry, and, though old ground to many of 
the members, was thoroughly appreciated owing 
to the excellent way in which Mr. Fretton had 
mapped out the time, and the lucid though 
wisely brief descriptions he gave of the chief 
points of interest. The grand dimensions of 
the great church of St. Michael are almost over- 
powering as a first impression, but to the ex- 
perienced and educated eye it is far from unusual 
for feelings of disappointment to follow; we 
were not, therefore, surprised to find that several 
of the more architecturally intelligent of the 
members expressed their preference for Trinity 
or even for St. John’s. The striking features of 
St. John’s, or Bablake Church, suggested to one 
of the members the apparently accurate surmise 
that it was this fabric that supplied Mr. Bodley 
with the chief ideas that prevail in his master- 
piece, the church of the Holy Angels at Hoar 
Cross. St. John’s Hospital, till recently used as 
the Free Grammar School, surrounded with 
fine examples of old stall seats, brought here 
from various parts of the city, attracted much 
interest, as well as that perfect gem of fifteenth 
century half-timbered work, Ford’s Hospital. 
Others admired the later work of Wheatley’s 
School, and the beautiful details, of 1650 date, 
of the lead pipe heads and guttering in the 
“ Palace Yard.” But the greatest interest seemed 
to centre in the Whitefriars Monastery (now 
the union workhouse), where some perfect parts 
of the cloisters and dormitory still remain. A 
walk round portions of the old walls and gate- 
ways, with a midday period spent at the Guild- 
hall, with its wealth of tapestry, old glass, and 
invaluable collection of sealed charters, brought 
a most successful day to a close. 

The papers of Saturday evening included a 
masterly one, of much originality, by Mr. Walter 
Rowley, on Shakspearean ballads and songs ; a 
quaint and novel one, by Mr. Micklethwaite, 
establishing that dovecots were not unfrequently 
deliberately provided in the medizeval churches 
of England either in the tower or between the 
vaulted grooving and roof of chancels; and a 
charming survey, admirably expressed, of English 
homes in the times of Elizabeth and James I., by 
Mr. Gotch. 

On Sunday morning the Mayor and Corpora- 
tion, with a large number of members of the 
Institute, walked in procession to the parish 
church, where the sermon was preached by the 
Rev. J. C. Cox, LL.D., F.S.A. 

Monday was the concluding day of the War- 
wickshire excursions, and was chiefly devoted 
to church visiting. But first of all the interest- 
ing but seldom seen hall of Baddesley Clinton 
was inspected, under the able guidance of the 
Rev. H. Norris, of ‘Tamworth. It has been 
the residence of a branch of the Ferrers family 
uninterruptedly for thirteen generations in direct 
descent from father to son. The hall is still sur- 
rounded with a deep and wide moat filled with 
water, though now crossed by a permanent bridge 
instead of a drawbridge. Many of its details 
and work remain unaltered since the sixteenth 
century. A special feature is the great wealth 
of heraldic glass, the earliest dated specimen of 
which is 1560. The churches visited were Knowle, 
Solihull, Meriden, and Berkswell. At Knowle 
the members noted the beautiful delicate tracery 
of the late wood screen, the singularly developed 
griffin wings of the gurgoyles of the nave, the two 
sets of sedilia in the chancel, but especially the 
unique circular brass, over four feet in diameter, 
of which, alas! the matrices only remain, said 
to be to Walter Cook, founder of the collegiate 
church here early in the fifteenth century. At 





Solihull Mr. Micklethwaite drew special atten- 
tion to the remains of the old rood screen, now 
utilized as a reredos in the chancel. It has on 
the top of the cornice fourteen holes intended 
for the reception of the bases of shallow candle- 
sticks for the illumination of the rood on great 
festivals. 

At Meriden the antiquaries studied the in- 
teresting change from twelfth century to thir- 
teenth century work in the chancel, and admired 
Mr. Micklethwaite’s conservatism when it was 
recently in his hands for renovation. The time 
was too short to do justice to Berkswell, with 
its Norman chancel and crypts, fine parclose 
screens, and charming half-timbered porch. 

The leading and most enduring reminiscences 
of these Warwickshire expeditions are the per- 
fect weather, the municipal and munificent 
hospitality of Leamington, the papers of the 
Rev. J. Hirst and Mr. Rowley, and the excel- 
lent horsing of the carriages. 

On Tuesday morning Leicester was inspected 
under the direction of Col. Bellairs. In the 
Castle Hall, originally a Norman nave with side 
aisles, divided by wooden post-pillars, some of 
which remain (comparison was made with the 
Guildhall, York), the party were received and 
addressed by the local antiquaries. Evidences 
of the nature of the old structure were seen in 
the chevron beading round the window arches 
in the present mayor’s parlour and also outside. 
Some of the old fourteenth century wooden 
roof remains. The dungeon when examined 
was found to have been built with a Tutor- 
arched entrance, so that the door opened 
inwards, more like a cellar than a prison. 
The castle mound claims a Saxon origin, and 
was probably surmounted by a wooden fort and 
girded by a wattled palisade. Part of the original 
outer wall was visible on the lower side towards 
the river. In St. Mary’s Church much discussion 
arose, concluding with the opinion that no Saxon 
work was visible, except some of the plain wall- 
ing. The exceedingly rare, rich, Norman sedilia 
were much admired, and were set down to about 
1150, the round - arched arcade at the north- 
western end of the church being assigned to about 
1120. In order to enlarge the church pointed 
arches have been cut through the nave-walls 
and the blind arcade destroyed. Still more 
interesting was St. Nicholas’s, a pre-Norman 
church. The arches of the lower part of the 
nave are very early Norman inserted into still 
earlier walls, and the church has a wide round 
arch at the west end, which it was conjectured 
may have opened into an entrance chamber 
(as at Wearmouth) formed by the aid of the 
old Roman walls, consisting of three arches, 
now called the Jewry, which appears to 
have been an old gate of the town. The 
two openings above the arches of the nave 
are lined by double rings of Roman tiles ; here 
again, as in St. Mary’s, a Saxon church being 
enlarged by throwing out aisles and by the pro- 
longation of the chancel. Saxon churches had 
very small windows high up in the wall, and 
such remains still appear in St. Nicholas’s. The 
old Town Hall, a curious wooden building, in 
which Shakspeare is said to have acted, having 
first belonged to the Corpus Christi Guild, of 
which there are memorials in the stained glass, 
now serves the purpose of a school of cookery. 
A pulley still shows where the drop - curtain 
was. A mace-stand bears the date 1558. The 
city library, the Roman pavement, St. Martin’s, 
with its unique wooden porch with wooden 
vaulting of the fifteenth century, All Saints’, and 
St. Margaret’s, brought the trip toanend. In 
the evening the town museum was lighted up 
for the occasion, and an agreeable conversazione 
was held. 

On Wednesday Melton Mowbray was reached 
by rail, and after visiting the church the anti- 
quaries proceeded in carriages to visit Burton- 
Lazars Church, Burrow Hill, Ashby Folville, and 
Gadsby churches, and Ratcliffe College. The 
library at Ratcliffe, containing some 11,000 
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— 
no merit beyond correct musicianship. The 
sent numbers of the Organist’s Quarterly 
otain works in various styles, some of them 
ishly elaborate and extended, but few in which 
ihe composers evince any genuine freshness of 
is. Among the most remarkable are a lengthy 
nd effective ‘Andante and Rondo’ for the 


i gusual combination of organ and violin, by the 


nie Sir George Macfarren, in Part 76; a pretty 
‘Pystorale,’ by F. L. Crompton, and a fanciful 
Postlude,’ by G. Minns, Part 77; and a spirited 
\Fuguein G,’ by G. Townshend Driffield, Part 79. 
pr. Spark should not have disfigured his Journal 


Por. fipy such unqualified rubbish as his ‘ Descriptive 


in- Adapted to Modern Organ by W. 
* Brook.—Compositions for the Organ. 


Fyntasia’ on the illness and death of Sir G. A. 
Macfarrenin Part 78. It is wretched bathos and 
hibits execrable taste. 


Twelve Voluntaries.s By Samuel Wesley. 
J. West- 
By W. T. 
hipp. (Weekes & Co.)—In the time of the 
Jder Wesley English organs were, in the matter 
of appliances, far behind those of the Continent. 
The pedal board of two and a half octaves was 
together unknown, and the “mean tone” 
system of tuning further restricted composers. 
Dr. Westbrook has made as few alterations as 
possible, taking care to preserve the spirit, if not 
he letter, of the original in every piece. At the 
ery opening of the first voluntary there is a 
mistake in the clef of the left-hand part. Those 
ho are familiar with Wesley’s motets and other 
ocal compositions will be able to form a general 
dea of the style of these so-called voluntaries, 


‘ Bich of which has a fair right to the title of a 


onata in regard to length and number of move- 
nents. The contrapuntal writing is masterly, as 


* fright be anticipated from one who was the first 


9 popularize the music of Bach in this country. 


“Whe melodic interest is also considerable, and 


loes not 
ounter: 
to learn 
yund in 
roughly 
th con- 


rateurs’ 
amount 
2 tastes 
. so his 
t. He 
es Bulli. 
rd true, 
owledge 


* Brammes, 


nvanists will do well to make the acquaintance 
if these excellent compositions. Dr. Westbrook 
ill further earn their gratitude by continuing 
is labours in the same direction. Wesley left 
large quantity of music well worthy of republi- 
htion. The volume of compositions by the late 
nganist of Ely Cathedral is edited by Dr. Garrett 
nd Mr. James Higgs. It contains altogether 
purteen pieces in various styles. Dr. Chipp was 
n industrious composer, and his church music 
thibits a pleasant combination of dignity and 
welodic freshness. Without being original 
p the highest sense of the term, these organ 
hieces are remarkably free from pedantic dryness, 
nd some of them are sufficiently varied and 
picturesque for introduction in recital pro- 
Messrs. Weekes & Co. also send us 
hree Organ Pieces, by E. Cuthbert Nunn, easy 


"ed pleasing trifles, suitable for beginners ; a 


yncone’s 
revised, 
hrasing, 

Fifty 
‘ ” Forty 
bass or 
ralue of 
‘ited to 
>cessaly 


s 75-1. 
lication 
proof of 
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king of 
act that 
m posers 
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Meditation, by D. Robert Munro, remarkably 
ike a well-known andante by Wely; and tran- 
riptions of two of Henselt’s elegant little 
lanoforte pieces, by W. G. Wood. 








BMiusical Gossiy, 


Tae London rehearsals for the Birmingham 
estival will take place on Monday and the three 
illowing days at St. George’s Hall. General 
thearsals will be held at Birmingham on Satur- 
ayand the following Monday. The committee 
§to be congratulated on thus recognizing the 
visability of still furtherincreasing the facilities 
or perfect preparation of the various works, and 
is but reasonable to anticipate a series of highly 
uished performances. 


Tris extremely fortunate, in view of the many 
‘appointments which have occurred, that the 
° novelties actually to be produced promise 
teeedingly well. Without venturing upon de- 
| ed criticism, which at the present stage could 
ot be Justified, we venture to predict that Dr. 
tederick Bridge and Dr. Hubert Parry will 

bbe complimented on having made an ad- 
hace on his previous efforts. 





Scuusert’s Symphony in c, No. 9; Schu- 
mann’s Pianoforte Concerto, with Madame Fric- 
kenhaus as the executant; the first movement of 
Beethoven’s Violin Concerto, played, of course, by 
Mr. Carrodus ; and Wagner’s ‘ Flying Dutchman’ 
Overture were the principal items in the so-called 
classical programme of the Promenade Concerts 
on Wednesday night. The playing of the or- 
chestra was painfully rough and unfinished, which 
is the more to be regretted as the public in- 
clination for high-class music during the dull 
season has greatly increased during the last few 
years. 


Messrs. ConstaBe, of Edinburgh, as printers 
of the official publications for the Glasgow Ex- 
hibition, have made an addition to the usual 
daily programme in the shape of notices of the 
various bands, choral societies, and principal 
musicians that are appearing at the exhibition. 
These notices are edited by Mr. Robert A. 
Marr, author of ‘Music and Musicians at the 
Edinburgh International Exhibition, 1886,’ 


Mapame Marie Roze announces a series of 
operatic and ballad concerts under the joint 
direction of Col. Mapleson and Mr. N. Vert, to 
take place during September, previous to her 
tour round the world. 


Ir is stated that Mr. Augustus Harris contem- 
plates producing an Italian version of ‘ Esme- 
ralda,’ the most popular, though not the best, 
opera of Mr. Goring Thomas. 


Accorpine to Le Ménestrel, a new opera, 
entitled ‘Carina,’ by a Miss Julia Wolfe, is 
shortly to be produced in London. 


M. Van Dyck, the young Flemish tenor who 
has achieved so great a success in ‘ Parsifal,’ has 
been engaged at the Imperial Opera at Vienna, 
whither he will proceed after the conclusion of 
the Bayreuth performances. 


At Malines on the 22nd inst. will be pro- 
duced an oratorio on a large scale, entitled 
‘St. Francis,’ by M. Edgard Tinel. Among the 
executants will be Madame Lemmens-Sherring- 
ton, who for some years has lived exclusively in 
Belgium. 

Art the Metropolitan Opera-house, New York, 
Wagner's ‘Ring des Nibelungen’ will be mounted 
in its entirety next season, and among the other 
works to be produced are Massenet’s ‘Le Cid’ 
and Lalo’s ‘Le Roi d@’Ys.’ Earnest efforts were 
made to secure the right to produce ‘ Parsifal,’ 
but they have failed, and we expect a similar 
result will attend the endeavours of M. Lapis- 
sida to obtain permission to perform the work 
at Brussels, 


Accorpine to an order from Berlin the con- 
trol of the theatres in Hanover, Cassel, and 
Wiesbaden will be transferred from a Court 
intendant to the municipal authorities in each 
place. 








DRAMA 


—_»>— 


Nero and other Plays, edited by Herbert P. 
Horne, Havelock Ellis, Arthur Symons, and A. 
Wilson Verity, has been added to the “ Mer- 
maid Series” (Vizetelly & Co.). The plays 
chosen to accompany ‘Nero’ are Porter's 
‘Two Angry Women of Abington,’ Day’s ‘ Par- 
liament of Bees’ and ‘ Humour out of Breath,’ 
and Field’s ‘A Woman is a Weathercock’ and 
‘ Amends for Ladies.’ All the six plays are more 
or less accessible in modern reprints; but the 
collection will be appreciated by those who have 
not the opportunity of subscribing for privately 
printed books. ‘Nero’ is unquestionably one 
of the most remarkable plays of the Elizabethan 
age. Its authorship is likely toremaina mystery, 
for there is no known dramatist to whom it can 
with any show of probability be attributed. 
Petronius’s leave-taking of his friends, ‘‘ Come, 
let us drink and dash the posts with wine!” 





&c., is a thing not easily to be forgotten ; but 
this is only one of many striking passages. Mr. 
Horne has taken the trouble to examine the 
MS. copy (in Eg. MS. 1994), which was not 
known to Mr. A. H. Bullen until his text had 
been printed. Some of the readings of the MS. 
were chronicled in the ‘‘ Addenda” to the first 
volume of Mr. Bullen’s ‘Old Plays’; but Mr. 
Horne hassupplemented his predecessor’s labours. 
Mr. Arthur Symons has a very appreciative essay 
on John Day. Mr. Verity, in his account of 
Field, guilelessly quotes a most suspicious ‘‘ con- 
temporary epigram ” supplied by Collier :— 
Field is, in sooth, an actor—all men know it, 
And is the true Othello of the poet, &c. 

In Ashmole MS. 47, art. 78, he might have 
found a genuine contemporary notice of the 
actor-poet. Mr. Ellis writes pleasantly about 
Harry Porter. The whole volume is interesting 
at all points, and deserves a cordial welcome. 


For the same series Mr. J. A. Symonds has 
edited Webster and Cyril Tourneur. The volume 
contains Webster’s ‘ The White Devil’ and ‘ The 
Duchess of Malfi,’ and Tourneur’s ‘ The Atheist’s 
Tragedy ’ and‘ The Revenger's Tragedy.’ There 
was, unfortunately, no room for Webster’s ‘ Ap- 
pius and Virginia.’ Mr. Symonds’s introduction 
is suggestive and well weighed. By a compari- 
son of dates he shows that to Tourneur belongs 
‘**the priority of authorship in a style of tragedy 
which both poets cultivated with marked effect.” 
His remark that ‘‘ both playwrights have this 
point in common, that their forte lies not in 
the construction of plots, or in the creation of 
characters, so much as in an acute sense for 
dramatic situations,” would be applicable, in a 
greater or less degree, to almost all the old 
dramatists ; but it is true that Webster and 
Tourneur surpassed their fellows in finding ‘‘ in- 
evitable words, the right utterance.” We hope 
that Mr. Symonds has not abandoned his pro- 
jected history of the Elizabethan and Jacobean 
drama. In ‘Shakspere’s Predecessors’ he stopped 
at the very point where the subject was becom- 
ing interesting. He conducted us safely through 
the wilderness, and we are now waiting to pro- 
ceed under his guidance into the Lana of Pro- 
mise. 


Woffington: a Tribute to the Actress and the 
Woman. By Augustin Daly. (Printed for the 
Author.)—Mr. Daly’s life of Woffington is a 
great improvement upon any previously at- 
tempted memoir of the famous Irish actress. It 
has been the fortune, good or bad, of Mrs. Wofting- 
ton to have had for biographers her country- 
men, who have been more anxious to deepen 
the colours of romance in which her life is 
steeped than to dispel the mists of fiction which 
have gathered around it. These processes, in 
the cases of a life so brilliant and diversified, 
albeit so brief, as that of Peg, are worse than 
needless. A born actress and a veritable child 
of the people, Peg rose from selling watercresses 
to the students of Trinity to be the chairman 
of the Dublin Beefsteak Club, and the only 
woman admitted within its walls. She had a 
brilliant career on the stage; captivated the town 
by her performances, especially in breeches parts ; 
and won the love of Garrick, who nearly made 
her his wife, and furnished by his subsequent 
enmity even more convincing proof of his ad- 
miration. She captivated the hearts of all the 
men with whom she acted, and made bitter foes 
of all the women, and at length, while she was 
still young and her powers were at their height, 
all but died on the stage. As a consequence of 
these things she lives in the enthusiastic records 
of Tom Davies, Lee Lewes, Victor, and Macklin, 
and the actresses who were the victims of her 
saucy tongue and her malapert airs found their 
fame eclipsed in their lives and their reputa- 
tion darkened after death in consequence of 
their resentment. Subsequent biographers have 
yielded to the transmitted spell, and while Dr 
Doran describes her performance in Sylvia as 
“an ecstasy,” the sober Genest quotes approv- 
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ingly a judgment which declares her “‘ per- 
haps the most beautiful woman that ever 
appeared upon the stage.” This enthusiasm 
the latest biographer has inherited. He is 
merciless to the anonymous libellers of Mrs. 
Woftington, some of whose productions he drags 
back to the light of day. Kitty Clive and George 
Anne Bellamy are subjected to castigation. 
Mrs. Pritchard and Mrs. Cibber do not entirely 
escape censure. So familiar an attitude is this 
of a biographer towards the opponents of his 
hero, it moves little astonishment. Mean time, 
in other respects Mr. Daly writes sensibly and 
well, making a full use of authorities (some of 
them sufficiently recondite to be out of the reach 
of most students), indicating the sources of the 
information he supplies, and winding up with a 
good index. In typographical respects mean- 
while his volume merits highest commendation. 
It is a veritable édition de luxe, and its fine 
reproductions of the portraits of Woffington by 
Hogarth and other painters give it real and, as 
events will doubtless prove, permanent value. 
A dozen excellent plates of Mrs. Woffington, all 
of them agreeing in the features they present, 
are supplied, and there are in addition views of 
spots connected with her history. No equally 
valuable tribute to an English actress of past 
days has been furnished. Mr. Daly makes the 
common mistake of adding a final e to the name 
of Genest, the stage chronicler. 








Bramatic Gossiy, 


‘THe Lire AND ADVENTURES OF EpmUND 
Kean’ is the title of Mr. Fitzgerald Molloy’s 
new book, which will be published next month 
in two volumes. Mr. Henry Irving has given 
Mr. Molloy assistance in his work. 


TuE ‘Reminiscences of Lester Wallack’ will 
begin in the October number of Scribner’s Maga- 
zine, and be continued in the November and 
December numbers. The papers by the veteran 
actor are said to contain many anecdotes, both 
of the author’s own experience and of the inter- 
esting men and women of the last fifty years. 


Miss Atma Morray’s announced plans of 
management depend for their execution upon 
her ability to find a theatre. She will appear 
in October at the Globe as the heroine of Mr. 
Lart’s drama ‘The Monk’s Room,’ a part she 
‘* created” at the first production of that piece 
at a morning performance. 


‘Betsy,’ Mr. Burnand’s clever adaptation 
from the French, first produced at the Criterion 
on the 6th of August, 1879, has been revived at 
the same house. Death has removed two of the 
original cast, Mr. W. J. Hill and Mr. Lytton 
Sothern. The place of the former actor is taken 
by Mr. William Blakeley, whose method, though 
totally unlike that of his predecessor, is not less 
comic ; Mr. Sothern meanwhile is succeeded by 
Mr. A. Boucicault. Miss Lottie Venne reappears 
as the heroine; and Mr. George Giddens, Mr. 
Herbert Standing, and Mr. Alfred Maltby, 
Misses F. Robertson, Ella Terris, and T. Moore 
take part in a brisk and effective interpretation. 
‘The Dowager,’ a comedietta by Charles J. 
Mathews, was also revived. 


‘Potty’s VENTURE, a domestic comedy by 
Mr. Malcolm Watson, now prefaces at the 
Gaiety Theatre ‘Marina’ Mr. Coleman’s ren- 
dering of ‘Mr. Barnes of New York.’ It is a 
fairly entertaining trifle, and was adequately 
rendered by Miss C. Elworthy, Miss Enid Leslie, 
and Messrs. Maxwell, Wynn, and East. 


Next month Miss Sophie Eyre will appear at 
the Gaiety as the heroine of ‘She,’ a dramatic 
version of Mr. Rider Haggard’s novel. 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & 00.’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


BOOKS FOR SUMMER READING. 


LOWS STANDARD 
NOVELS. 


In small post Svo. uniform, cloth extra, bevelled boards, 


Price SIX SHILLINGS each, unless where 
otherwise stated. 


By William Black. By W. Clark Russell. 
Three Feathers. | Wreck of the ‘* Grosvenor.” 
A Daughter of Heth (19th | John Holdsworth (Chief 
Edition). Mate . 
Kilmeny. A Sailor’s Sweetheart. 


In Silk Attire. | The ** Lady Maud.” 
Ende Silverdale’s Sweetheart. | —_ Loo: a Tale of the South 
ea. 


Sunrise. - The Sea Queen. 
| Jack’s Courtship. 

By R. D. Blackmore. | My Watch Below. 

Lorna Doone. (25th Edition.) | The Frozen Pirate. 
Also an : a | eee 
21s., 31s. -) AD Ss. | 

—— Tilustrated Edi- | zy — ae cher Stowe. 
tion, - 

Alice Lorraine. a 


Cradock Nowell. | 
Clara Vaughan. | 
Cripps the Carrier. | By Mrs. Cashel Hoey. 
Erema; or, My Father’s Sin. | A Golden Sorrow. 

Mary Anerley. | Out of Court. 
Christowell: a Dartmoor Tale. | A Stern Chase. 
Tommy Upmore. | 














By Jean Ingelow. 

By Thomas Hardy. | Sarah de Béranger. 

The Trumpet- Major. | Don John. 

Far from the Madding Crowd. | John Jerome. Price 5s. 

The Hand of Ethelberta. | — F 
By Mrs. Macquoid. 


A Laodicean. 
Two on a Tower. | Elinor Dryden. 
| Diane. 


A Pair of Blue Eyes. 
The Return of the Native. Sine aD 

By Miss Coleridge. 
An English Squire. 


The Mayor of Casterbridge. | 
Mary Marston. | By Rev. E. Gilliat, M.A. 
Guild Court. A Story of the Dragonnades. 
peta hy Daughter. | = 
Adela Cathcart. | By Joseph Hatton. 
Stephen Archer. Three Recruits, and the Girls 


— and Wanting. | they Left Behind Them. 











By George Mac Donald. | 





By Mrs. J. H. Riddell. 
Daisies and Buttercups: a 
Novel of the Upper Thames. | 
The Senior Partner. | 
Alaric Spenceley. 
A Struggle for Fame. 


By C. F. Woolson. 
nne. 
For the Major. Price 5s. 


By Lew Wallace. 
Ben Hur: a Tale of the Christ. 





NOW READY, PRICE ONE SHILLING, 


HARPERS MAGAZINE, 


SEPTEMBER NUMBER. 


Contents. 

“WITH SINGING and DANCING, in PLEASURE ADVANCING to 
CELEBRATE HARVEST-HOME.” Illustration for “ Harvest- 
Home.” Drawn by Edwin A. Abbey. (Frontispiece.) 

OUR JOURNEY to the HEBRIDES. First Paper. Elizabeth Robins 
Pennell. With 14 Illustrations. From Drawings by Joseph Pennell, 
and a Photograph by George W. Wilson & Company, Aberdeen. 

“WHY ART THOU SILENT?” a Sonnet. William Wordsworth. 
With Full-Page Illustration. Drawn by Alfred Parsons. 

The WOODLAND CARIBOU. Henry P. Wells. With 4 Illustrations. 
Drawn by A. B. Frost and J. Carter Beard. 

OLD SATSUMA. Prof. Edward Sylvester Morse. With 11 Illustrations. 
From Photographs by David M. Little, Salem, and Drawing by 
F. V. Du Mond. 


AT BYRAMS: a Story. Lucy C. Lillie. With 3 Illustrations. Drawn 
by Frederic Dielman. 

STUDIES of the GREAT WEST. VII. 
Charles Dudley Warner. 

The MASTER and the REAPERS: a Poem. Zoe Dana Underhill. 

The NEW GALLERY of TAPESTRIES at FLORENCE. With 7 Illus- 
trations. From Photographs and Drawings by A. Brennan and 
F. V. Du Mond. 

The BELFRY CHIMES: a Poem. John Muir. 

ANNIE KILBURN: a Novel. (Begun in June Number.) 
William Dean Howells. 

TWO MONTANA CITIES. Edward Roberts. With 11 Illustrations. 
From Photographs and Drawings by Hughson Hawley. 

SUNSET on the ALLEGHANY: a Poem. Margaret Deland. 

HARVEST-HOME. Old English Song. With 5 IlJustrations. 
by Edwin A. Abbey and Alfred Parsons. 

IN FAR LOCHABER: a Novel. (Begun in January Number.) Part IX. 
William Black. 

A MIDSUMMER TRIP tothe WEST INDIES. Third Paper. Lafcadio 
Hearn. With 13 Illustrations. From Photographs and Drawings by 
C. Graham, L. Joutel, and F. V. Du Mond. 

SPEECHES ONE HAS to LIVE DOWN. 
Drawn by George Du Maurier. 

EDITOR’S EASY CHAIR. George William Curtis. 

EDITOR’S STUDY. William Dean Howells. 

MONTHLY RECORD of CURRENT EVENTS. 

EDITOR'S DRAWER. Conducted by Charles Dudley Warner. 


Memphis and Little Rock. 


Part IV. 


Drawn 


(Full-Page Illustration.) 


London: 

Sampson Low, MARSTON, SEARLE & RIVINGTON 
(LIMITED), 

St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter-lane, Fleet-street, F.C, 








WALTER SCOTT'S LIST, 


In SHILLING MONTHLY VOLUMES. 


GREAT WRITERS 


Now ready, AUGUST Volume— 
LIFE of CONGREVE. By EDMUND Gossz, 
To be followed by— 
LIFE of BUNYAN. By Canon VENABLEs, 
(Ready August 95, 
Volumes in preparation by W. L. Courtney, Oscar 
Browning, &c. 
LIBRARY EDITION OF ‘‘GREAT WRITERS.” 


An issue of all the Volumes in this Series will be publisheg 
printed on Large Paper of extra quality, in handsome binding’ 
— es ned 2s. = per ves one : 

olume contains a complete ography, co 
by J. P. ANDERSON, of the British Museum. > >? ™Het 


THE CANTERBURY POETS, 
Edited by WILLIAM SHARP. “) 
In SHILLING MONTHLY VOLUMES, square 8vo, ? 


Well printed on fine-toned paper, with red-line border, ang 
strongly bound in cloth. Each volume contains from 300 tp 
350 pages. Bindings:—Cloth, red edges, 1s.; cloth, uncut 
edges, 1s. ; red roan, gilt edges, 2s. 6d. ; padded morocco, gilt 
edges, 5s. ; and in haif-morocco, gilt top, antique (in a variety 
of new reproductions of old tints). 

Latest Volumes :— “) 

POEMS of OSSIAN. With an Introduction byf— — 
GEORGE EYRE-TODD. 

AUGUST Volume now ready— 


ELFIN MUSIC: an Anthology of Fairy Poetry, 


Edited by ARTHUR EDWARD WAITE. 


To be followed by— LD 
POEMS of SOUTHEY. Edited by SIDNEY RE av 











THOMPSON. [Ready August %. 
THE CAMELOT SERIES, FR=! 
, Edi 

Edited by ERNEST RHYS. 

In SHILLING MONTHLY VOLUMES, crown sv. fhe J 
Latest Volumes :— 4to. 
The LIFE of LORD HERBERT of CHERBUR.§ 1" 
ith an Introduction by WILL H. DIRCKS. Pa 
AUGUST Volume now ready— dese 


ENGLISH PROSE from MAUNDEVILE topiuilton 
THACKERAY. Chosen and Edited by ARTHUR GALTON. t which 
To be followed by— “Mr, 


The PILLARS of SOCIETY, and other Plays. by 
HENRIK IBSEN. Edited by HAVELOCK ara dept 


Bindings :—Red cloth, cut edges, and dark blue cloth, uncut 


AN] 








edges, either style, 1s.; red roan, gilt edges, 3s,; and in halt S0C 
morocco, gilt top, antique (in a variety of new reproduction “The 
of old tints). the cou: 
“The! 
flection.. 

BOOKS FOR TOURISTS. 
Just published, New Revised Edition, crown 8vo. cloth limp, 38.6 #IOM 
GUIDE to NORWAY. By C.Jurgensong hold 
With Maps, Sketch Routes, and full Information for Tourists. “A res 


LAYS of the HIGHLANDS ani 


Square &vo. bi 





a By JOHN STUART BLACKIE. RAN 
— Mad 
THE NOVOCASTRIAN NOVELS. “It is; 


Square Svo. price One Shilling each. 
_—— 


JACK DUDLEY’S WIFE, By E.™ 
DAVY, Author of ‘ A Prince of Como,’ &c. 

“Mrs. E. M. Davy’s powerful and pathetic story, ‘Jack De 
Wife,’ has been published by Mr. Walter Scott, London, in a shil ‘a 
volume. The tale is written with excellent skill, and succee’s 
holding the interest well up from first to last.’’—Scotsman. 


POLICE SERGEANT C 21: the Stor 
ofaCrime. By REGINALD BARNETT. 
“ The latest and most notable addition to the ranks of detective set 
tellers is Mr. Reginald Barnett, whose ‘Police Sergeant C 21" ( ne 
Scott), although constructed on the familiar Gaboriau system is a 
theless a work of far higher merit than any of its English prete : 
Mr. Barnett has imagination an b phic power. at NCIE 
conceived a plot of singular complication, which he works ou: 
much skill.’’—fable. STITI 
“Lady | 


OAK-BOUGH and WATTLE 


en 
BLOSSOM. Stories and Sketches by Australians in Englas! penity 0 
Edited by A. PATCHETT MARTIN. echauns, 


VANE’S INVENTION: an Electric 


Romance. By R. J. CHARLETON. 


The C] 


Matt 
“ Chare 














GNOF 


8vo, 5 
“A boo! 


8¢."—Van 
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& DOWNEY’S NEW LIST 





GEORGE MANVILLE FENN’S NEW NOVEL. 


THE MAN WITH A SHADOW. 


By G. MANVILLE FENN, 


Author of ‘ One Maid’s Mischief,’ ‘The Master of the Ceremonies,’ &c. 


3 vols. [On the 20th inst. 





J. FITZGERALD MOLLOY’S NEW BOOK. 


THE LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF EDMUND KEAN. 


By FITZGERALD MOLLOY, 


Author of ‘Court Life Below Stairs,’ ‘ Royalty Restored,’ &c. 


2 vols. (Jn September. 





THE NEW STORY BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THROUGH GREEN GLASSES.’ 


THE VOYAGE OF THE 


ls. [This day, 


ARK. By F. M. Allen. 


“More amusing, if possible, than ‘ Through Green Glasses.’...... It is impossible, on the scope of a notice, to give any idea of the humour of the little work.’"—St. Stephen's Review. 
“Tt is almost superfluous to say that the book is full of ‘ hard hits’ and witty sayings.”—Morning Post, 
“It has all the fun of ‘ Through Green Glasses,’ with a more continuous interest.”—Scotsman, 





NEXT WEEK WILL BE PUBLISHED, A NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF 


THROUGH GREEN GLASSES. By F. M. Allen. 


Picture boards, 2s. 


“Mr, Allen’s fun is equal in a fine feeling for the grotesque and the extravagant to the best of Mark Twain’s.”— Melbourne Argus. 





NEW BOOKS NOW READY. 


—_>~—- 


LD and NEW SPAIN. By Henry M. Field. Crown 


8vo. with Map, 7s. 6d. [This day. 


REEK FOLK SONGS. By J. S. Stuart-Glennie. New 


Edition. Demy 8vo. 7s, 6a. 


he MODERATE MAN. By Edwin Hamilton. Feap. 


4to. in handsomely designed case, gilt top, 7s. 6d. With 12 Original Whole-Page 
Illustrations by Harry Furniss. 


“An unceasing fund of absolutely irresistible rhyming sketches. Many people are to 
found who look with a certain degree of diffidence, bought, perhaps, of painful experience, 
To such individuals Mr. 
amilton’s book will be a refreshing revelation. To use a phrase which is not quite new, 
t which never had a truer application, there is not a dull line from cover to cover.” 

Freeman's Journal, 
“Mr, Furniss illustrates the facetious author very happily.”—Saturday Review. 








ANDOM RECOLLECTIONS of COURTS and 
SOCIETY. ByaCOSMOPOLITAN. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

“The book rambles in a pleasant enough fashion in and out, backwards and forwards, 

the countries of inhabited space, and the decades of wasted time.”—Scotsman, 

“The book of the hour, almost every page having its good story, epigram, or piquant 

flection... .. Vastly amusing.” —Piccadilly, 


tom KITCHEN to GARRET: Hints to Young House- 


holders. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo. with Illustrations, 6s. 
“Areally excellent book.”—Graphic. 


ANCOIS LISZT: Recollections of a Compatriot. By 


Madame JANKA WOHL. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
“It is all delightful reading.” —Manchester Examiner, 


the CHAMELEON : Fugitive Fancies on Many-Coloured 


Matters. By CHARLES J. DUNPHIE. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


“Characterized by scholarly grace and a keen wit.”—Graphic. 
[A New Edition in the press, 








1e Stor) 








GNORANT ESSAYS. 


8vo. 5s, 


By Richard Dowling. Fceap. 











tive story 
Gat (Wal 


“A book for lovers of books. A kindly nature and a gentle humour peep from every 
8¢."—Vanity Fair, 
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NCIENT LEGENDS, MYSTIC CHARMS, and SUPER- 


STITIONS of IRELAND. By LADY WILDE. New Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Lady Wilde can write scholarly English without pedantry and Irish-English without 
exrity or impracticable brogue phonetics. She has no difficulty in writing about 
ope phoukas, and banshees, simply as an Irishwoman telling Irish stories, impelled 

€ same tradition-instinct, and with a nursery knowledge at first hand of all the 
“acteristic moods of the Irish imagination. Probably no living writer could produce a 
“et book of its kind.” —Padi Mall Gazette. 


1} 
b 





NEW NOVELS NOW READY. 


—_—~>— 


A RECOILING VENGEANCE. 


2 vols. crown 8vo. with Illustrations, 12s. 


By Frank Barrett. 


[This day. 


The LAST HURDLE. A Story of Sporting and Courting. 


By FRANK HUDSON. 3s. 6d. [This day. 


A LEAL LASS. By Richard Ashe King (Basil). 2 vols. 


“Fresh and natural.”—Scotsman, 

“‘Mr. King has more than average gift for delineation of character.”—Morning Post. 

‘* There are few writers of fiction in these islands whom we should place above Mr. Ashe 
King......‘A Leal Lass’ is in most respects a long way ahead of anything he has yet written. 
snares The most effective and humorous character in the story is Con O’Neill, the old Irish 
gardener......Con’s figures of speech, witty phrases, and effective retorts suggest a Mrs. Poyser 
in trousers......An exceptionally clever and interesting novel.”—Freeman’s Journal, 


IN OPPOSITION. By G, M. Ireland Blackburne. 3 vols. 


‘* Miss Blackburne’s new book is decidedly readable.”—Spectator. 

‘It is seldom in modern fiction we meet with a masculine portrait, by a lady’s hand, 
drawn with so much truth to nature, or whose virile personality impresses one with such a 
sense of reality.” — Academy. 

‘A novel much above the average in literary merit...... An abundance of clever portraiture, 
bright dialogue, and plenty of thoughtful and epigrammatic reflections.” Atheneum, 


DIANA BARRINGTON. A Romance of Central India. 
By Mrs. CROKER, Author of ‘ Pretty Miss Neville,’ &c. 3 vols. 

‘* We have little hesitation in declaring ‘ Diana Barrington’ to be one of the best stories 
of Anglo-Indian life published since the ‘Chronicles of Dustypore.’ Mrs. Croker has done 
good work before, but her present effort is a distinct advance on all her previous ventures, 
There isan infectious gaiety about it that is immensely refreshing, and the heroine is as 
bright and frank a creature as we have met foralong time. The narrative is exceedingly 
picturesque and full of vivid touches, while the dialogue bristles with good ee 

Atheneum, 


ROBERT HOLT’S ILLUSION, and other Stories. By 
M. LINSKILL. 6s. 
‘* Full of minute analysis and deep feeling.”—Morning Post. 
‘‘ The salt breath of the sea and the fresh moorland wind breathe through and animate 
her pleasant tales.” —Academy, 


The CHEQUERS. By James Runciman. 2s. 


‘*Mr. Runciman’s moving, and often very terrible, chapters have the irresistible air of 
truth.”— Vanity Fair. ? 

‘‘ There are passages which in simple pathos remind one of Bret Harte ; there are others. 
again which Dickens might have penned.”— Whitehall Review. 





IDLE TALES. By Mrs. Riddell. 6s. 


‘ As delightful a volume as a reader on a holiday time could wish for.”—Scotsman. 


HANDSOME JACK. By James Greenwood. 2s. 


‘‘Forcibly told, and shows a thorough knowledge of the manners and ways of the- 
criminal class, from which its personages are taken. In others, such as ‘ Professor Shrimpzed,’ 
the author is genuinely humouristic, while from first to last he excites and retains the 
interest of his reader.”—Morning Post. 





WARD & DOWNEY, 12, York-street, Covent-garden, London. 
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“ LEARNED, Cuatty, Usrerun.”—A theneum. if 
“THAT DELIGHTFUL REPOSITORY OF FORGOTTEN LORE, ‘NOTES AND QUERIES.” ee 
nein An Edinburgh Review, October, 1880, ne 
Every Saturday, of any Bookseller or Newsagent in England, price 4d, ; or free by post to the Continent, 43d. hae 


NOTES AND QUERIES: 


A MEDIUM OF INTERCOMMUNICATION FOR LITERARY MEN AND GENERAL READERS 











*,* Subscription, 10s. 3d. for Six Months ; 20s. 6d. for Twelve Months, including postage. 


The Sixth Series of Norzs anp QuERrrEs, complete in 12 vols. price 10s. 6d. each Volume, contains, in addition to a great variety 
of similar Notes and Replies, Articles of Interest on the following Subjects :— 


ENGLISH, IRISH, and SCOTTISH HISTORY. 
The Plagues of 1605 and 1625—Wolves in England—Prices in | 


the Middle Ages—Executions of 1745—The “ Meal Tub Plot”— | 


Episcopacy in Scotland—English Roman Catholic Martyrs— 
Hereward le Wake—Hiding-Places of Charles II.— Where did | 
Edward II. die?—Battle between Armies of Suetonius and | 
Boadicea—William III. at the Battle of the Boyne—“The Green | 
Bag ’—Confidential Letters to James II. about Ireland—Anne | 
Boleyn’s Heart—Hubert de Burgh—Henry Martin the Regicide | 
—Lord Hussey and the Lincolnshire Rebellion. 


BIOGRAPHY. 
Luis de Camoens—Thomas Bell—Cromwell—William Penn— 
Nell Gwynne—Coleridge—Curll the Bookseller—Sir John Cheke | 
—Gibson, Bishop of London—Thorpe the Architect—Sir Richard | 
Whittington—Charles Wolfe. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY and LITERARY HISTORY. 
Shakspeariana—Chap-Book Notes—‘“ Adeste Fideles”—“ The 
Land of the Leal”—John Gilpin—‘ Reynard the Fox’—“ Lead, 
kindly Light ”—Rabelais—London Publishers of 18th Century— 
The Welsh Testament—The Libraries of Balliol, All Souls’, 
Brasenose, and Queen’s Colleges, Oxford—Key to ‘Endymion’ 
—Early Roman Catholic Magazines—Stuart Literature—The 
Libraries of Eton, and Trinity College, Cambridge—‘ Dame 
Europa’—Bibliography— Unpublished Letters of Dr. Johnson— 
“ Rock of Ages”—‘Eikon Basilike Deutera’—William of Tyre 
—Bibliography of Skating—‘ The Book’—Notes on the ‘ Religio 
Medici’—Authorship of the ‘Imitatio’—Tristram Shandy— 
Critical Notes of Charles Lamb. 


POPULAR ANTIQUITIES and FOLK-LORE. 
Slavonic Mythology—Folk-lore of Leprosy—Lycanthropy—North 
Italian Folk-lore—Friday unlucky for Marriage—West Indian 
Superstitions—“ Milky Way”—Folk-lore of Birds—Feather 
Superstition—Medical and Funeral Folk-lore. 


POETRY, BALLADS, and DRAMA. 


The Drama in Ireland—‘ Tom Jones’ on the French Stage— 
‘Auld Robin Gray’—‘ Harpings of Lena’—MS. of Gray’s 
‘Elegy’—The ‘Mystery’ of S. Pantaleon—Rogers’s ‘Pleasures 
of Memory’—“ Blue bonnets over the Border”—Swift’s Verses 
on his own Death—Tennyson’s ‘Palace of Art’—Ballad of 
‘William and Margaret’—The Australian Drama—Poem by 
J. M. Neale—Shelley’s ‘Ode to Mont Blanc’—Hymns by 
Chas. Wesley—‘ Cross Purposes’—Tennyson’s ‘ Dream of Fair 
Women ’—‘ Logie o’ Buchan.’ 


POPULAR aad PROVERBIAL SAYINGS. 


“To rule the roast”—* Licked into shape”—“ Bosh ”—Joining 
the majority—Up to snuff—‘ To the bitter end ”—Conspicuous 
by his absence—Play old Gooseberry—“ The grey mare is the 
better horse ”-—Bred and born—Drunk as David’s sow—Cut off 
with a shilling—Tin=money—Getting into a scrape. 









PHILOLOGY. 
Tennis—Puzzle—Rickets—American Spelling —Snob—Jolly—f 
Boycotting—Argosy—Jennet—Bedford—Maiden in Place-nameg 
—Deck of Cards—Masher—Belfry—Brag—Bulrush—Tram— 
Hearse—W hittling—Beef-eater—Boom—At bay. 


GENEALOGY and HERALDRY. 
The Arms of the Popes—Courtesy Titles—Rolls of Arms—Bovk- 
plates—Earldom of Mar—Arnms of the See of York—Fitzhardinges 





of Berkeley— Heraldic Differences—Barony of Valoines—Colonial 
Arms—Earldom of Ormonde—The Violet in Heraldry—Arms of 
Vasco da Gama—Seal of the Templars—Earldom of Suffolk. R 

FINE ARTS. 
Hogarth’s only Landscape—The ‘ Hours’ of Raphael—Rubens’s 
‘Daniel and the Lions’—Early Gillrays—Retzsch’s Outlines— 
Portraitsof Byron—Velasquez andhis Works—Tassie’s Medallions 
—Copley’s ‘ Attack on Jersey.’ 

ECCLESIASTICAL MATTERS. 
The Revised Version—Puipits—The Episcopal Wig—Vestments} Fron 
—Temporal Power of Bishops—Easter Sepulchres—Canonization} Fron 
—The Basilican Rite—The Scottish Office—Tulchan Bishops— F 
Seventeenth Century “Indulgence”—The ‘ Month’s Mind’—§ dire by 
Clergy hunting in Scarlet-—The Irish Hierarchy—Libraries in 
Churches—Lambeth Degrees—Fifteenth Century Rood-screens shine 


Franciscans in Scotland—Bishops of Dunkeld—Prayer-Book Rulfrsightfc 
for Easter—Fur Tippets—The Church in the Channel Isles— 
Metrical Psalms—Order of Administration. Bg 
ill do fo 
CLASSICAL SUBJECTS. 
‘ Persii Satire ’—Roman Arithmetic—The Alastor of Augustus 
—‘Aceryus Mercurii”—*“ Vescus ” in Georgics iii. 175—Oppian 
—Juvenal’s Satire iii—Transliteration of Iliad i.—Aristophane 
‘Ranz ’—Simplicius on Epictetus—Tablet of Cebes—Imitative 
Verse—* Felix quem faciunt,” &c, 


TOPOGRAPHY. 
Grub-street-—Porta del Popolo—“ Turk’s Head” Bagnio—Thi 
Old Corner of St. Paul’s Cathedral—Thames Embankments 




















TI 


Statue in Brasenose Quadrangle—Middle Temple Lane—Ormont P 

street Chapel—Roman Villa at Sandown—Ashburnham Hous 

—Carew Castle—Rushton Hall, Westenhaugh—Welton House. 
MISCELLANEOUS. er 


Christian Names—Election Colours—Buried Alive—O. K- 
Ladies’ Clubs—Zoedone—Berkeley-square Mystery— W ife Selling 
—The Telephone—Scrutin de Liste—Crocodile’s Tears—Jing0 
The Gipsies—Hell-Fire Club—Tarots—Tobacco in England 
Sea Sickness unknown to the Ancients—Names of American States 
—Carucate—Female Soldiers and Sailors—Mistletoe—Giants 
Jewesses and Wigs—Memories of Trafalgar—Green Eyes—Beas 
montague—Secret Chambers in Ancient Houses—The Bonaparte 
Patterson Marriage—Ace of Spades—Wig Curlers—Femlq ,;. . 
Churchwardens—The Opal—House of Keys—Church Registet tis specia 
—Arm-in-arm—E, 0,—Napoleon’s Legacy to Cantillon. not fail 





Red, 








Published by JOHN C. FRANCIS, 22, Took’s-court, Cursitor-street, Chancery-lane, London, E.C. 
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10 B UNIVERSAL REVIEW. 


Part IV. now ready, price Half-a-Crown. 
Contents. 
A NEW POLITICAL DEPARTURE. Canon MacCo)l. 
IN MEMORIAM : FRANK HOLL. Harry Quilter. 
|. the LESSON of the MASTER. Henry James. 
80, the TRIUMPH of LABOUR: an Ode. Lewis Morris. 
s0MEB MEMOIRS of BAYREUTH. E. Hamilton Bell. 
The CO- OPERATIVE MOVEMENT. W. Hazlitt Roberts. 
}, HALF @ CENTURY of CRICKET. Frederick Gale. 
, OULEUR in SCULPTURE. Alfred Gilbert, A.R.A. Civil Service, M.R.A.S. ileal 
oNE of the FORTY. Alphonse Daudet. On the Newel Penis eee e soy (600 2.c.). By Pro 
me WORLD in AUGUST. Correspondence.—Kalidasa in Ceylon. By CECIL BENDALL. 
REVIEWS and CORRESPONDENCE. The Bditor. _— of the Quarter.—l. Reports of Meetings of the Royal Asiatic 


-) OUBNAL of the ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 





New Series, Vol. XX. Part III. JULY, 1888, price 10s. contains :— 

Notes on the Early History of Northern India. By J. F. HEWITT, late 
Commissioner of Chota Nagpur. 

The Customs of the Ossetes, and the Light they throw on the Evolution 

of Law. Compiled from Prof. Maxim Kovalefsky’s Russian Work 

on ‘Contemporary Custom and Ancient Law,’ and Translated, with 
Notes, by E. DELMAR MORGAN, M.R.A 5S. 

The Languages Spoken in the Zarafshan Valley in Russian Turkistan. 
By R. N. CUST, LL.D. M.R.A.S. 


Further Notes on Early Buddhist Symbolism. By R. SEWELL, Esq., 
Madras 





: iety.— 2. Contents of Foreign Oriental Journals. — 3. Obituary 
ERS Iustrations. Notices. —4. Notes and News.—5. Review.—6. Pali Text Society.— 
. Dante Gabriel Rossetti. 7. Corrigenda. ; 
senist DORRINGTON. Fall-Page Facsimile of a Water-Colour London: Triibner & Co. Ludgate-hill. 
Drawing by Felix. 


Now ready, the AUGUST Number of 


RES SEARCH: a new Illustrated Scientific Journal. 
Edited by A. NORMAN TATE, F.I.C. F.C.S. F.G.8., &c. Con- 

taining Portrait and Biography of Sir Henry E. Roscoe, F. R. 8. M.P.— 
Scientific Aspects of Health Resorts: No. Buxton — Geological 
Rambles: Charnwood a Technical School—The id 
Coralline—Chester Muse otes 
—Report of Meetings of Selentific Side ihevione, &c. Price 3d.; by 
post, 4d. Annual Subscription, 3s.; or by post, As. 

May be obtained from all IL and N 
or from the Publisher, 32, Castle-street, Live oot; or from the ae 
Pub E. W. Allen, 4, Ave Maria-lane, E. 


RANK HOLL, R.A. Sketch from Life by Renouard. 

(0.0PERATIVE MOVEMENT. J. P. Donne. 

eg oe al S Trollope by the late Frank Holl, and numerous 
"smaller Des 












riety 


wn : Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 








Price 2d. ; by post, 2)d. 


ABRINE AQUA RIA, Practical Papers for 
Amateurs. With numerous Illustrations.—See WEDNESDAY’S 
of hn BAZAAR, which also contains Gyre other 
of of all kinds of Property for 
change, Wanted, or for Sale by Private peoean Price 2d., at all 
ents and Bookstalls. Specimen copy for two stamps.—Office 
0, Strand, London. 














Price, in paper cover, 1s. ; sa pees free, 1s. 2d.; or in cloth, 2s. 6d. ; 
ost free, 2s. 9d. 


HE BACON-SHAKSPERE QUESTION. By C. 
STOPES. This popular consideration of the subject illustrated 
from the novel standpoint of the relation of each writer to Wine, Spirits, 
and Beer, proves not only that Shakspere wrote the Plays and Poems 
attributed to him, but that it was impossible that Bacon should have 
one 80 





Price 2s, 6d. post free, 
)ISEASES of the VEINS; more especially of 


osity, Varicocele, Hemorrhoids, and Varicose Veins, and their 
~Bovk- eal Treatment. By J. COMPTON BURNETT, M.D. 





















r dinges J. Epps & Co. 170, Piccadilly ; and 48, Threadneedle-street. London: T. G. Johnson, 121, Fleet-street, E.C. 
Yolonial 
rms of NEW AND POPULAR EDITION NOW READY, PRICE ls. 
k. 
S Y L VIA A RODE N: 
ubens’s A NOVEL. 
lines— 
alion By OSWALD CRAWFURD, 
Author of ‘Beyond the Seas,’ 
stments} From Vanity Fair :—“ Very exciting, and altogether enjoyable.” 
ization} From the Guardian :—“‘ Sylvia Arden’ is really first rate.” 
i From the World :—“ Mr. Crawfurd’s story is full of interest and excitement, and fulfils its saison 
1nd"=¥itre by holding the breathless attention of the reader from first to last.” 
ries 1 
rent From the Daily News :—“The author has the power of striking the true note of mystery and 
~, Bre without any melodramatic trick......Mr, Crawfurd’s style and method are alike essentially clear, 
—T aightforward, and sincere.’ 
es— 
, From the Graphic :—‘‘ Mr, Oswald Crawfurd has distanced the field in the way of uncompromis ing 
ensation, but he has also shown what style, constructive skill, and the finer order of literary qualities 
ill do for a romance.” 
London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH & Co. 
ugustus 
Oppiz D Will be published almost immediately, demy 8vo. over 400 pages, cloth, price 7s. 6d. 
phanes ’ 
iano? LHE COUNCILLORS’ HANDBOOK, 
BEING A PRACTICAL GUIDE TO THE ELECTION AND BUSINESS OF A COUNTY COUNCIL 
UNDER 
Thi THE LOCAL GOVERNMENT ACT, 1888. 
nents By NICHOLAS HERBERT, 
rmond Private Secretary to the Right Hon, C. T. RITCHIE, M.P., President of the Local Government Board, 
Hous AND 


[ouse, A, F, JENKIN, B.A., of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 


ie full Text of Local Government Act, 1888; the County Electors Act, 1888; and the Incorporated 


K Clauses of the Municipal Corporations Act, 1882, &c., will be appended to this Work. 


Selling 
ingo 
Jand: 


HADDEN, BEst & Co. West Harding-street, London, E.C, 





Redness, Roughness, and Chapping prevented, Fair White Hands and 


States 

: Healthful Skin and Complexion secured. 

— peal 

a PE AR S’ S OA P. 
e 


This world-renowned Toilet Soap has obtained Fifteen International Awards as a Complexion Soap, 
tis specially suitable for Ladies, Children, or delicate and sensitive skins generally. Its regular use 
Aunot fail to benefit the worst complexion, 


gisters 


M UDPIE'S SELECT LIBRARY, LIMITED. 





NOVELS IN ONE VOLUME FOR THE COUNTRY AND 
THE SEASIDE. 


A Special List postage free on application. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA per annum opened at any date. 


30 to 34, NEW OXFORD-STRE ET 
241, Bromp: Pages ’s. W.; and 2, King-street, Cheapside, E.C. 


THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 


AUGUST, 1888, price 2s. 6d. 

PROHIBITORY LAW and PERSONAL LIBERTY. 
The DIVIDED HOUSEHOLD of FAITH. Robert G. Ingersoll. 
A MENACING IRRUPTION. Terence V. Powderly. 
EDUCATED ACTORS a NATIONAL NECESSITY. Cora Maynard. 
HOW WILL the IRISH VOTE? Patrick Ford. 
The OPEN DOOR of DREAMLAND. W. A. Croffut. 
OUR CHIEF JUSTICES of the BENCH. Frank G. Carpenter. 
WOOL. E. H. Ammidown. 
The CONGRESSIONAL LIBRARY. E. C. Towne. 
ESSENTIAL EDUCATIONAL REFORM. G. T. Ferris. 
The DECLINE of the THOROUGHBRED. Clarence Levey. 
HOME and FOREIGN MARKETS. John Ball, jun. 
NAMING CHILDREN. J. D. Tillman. 
REPLY to Mr. BROMLEY. W. H. Rapsher. 
SIBERIA and GEORGEISM. E. Q. Norton. 
DEATH INSTINCT in ANIMALS. L. H. Craig. 
The TRACKS of a GOD. T. C. Sensabaugh. 
CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. Gilroy Keating. 
IT SERVES THEM RIGHT. W. T. Hornaday. 
BOOK REVIEWS. 

G. E. Stechert, 26, King William-street, W.C. 


ENERIFE and its SIX SATELLITES; or, 


The Canary Islands, Past and Present. 
By OLIVIA M. STONE, 
Author of ‘Norway in June.’ 
Vol. I. TENERIFE, PALMA, GOMERO, HIERRO. 

Vol. II. GRAN CANARIA, FUERTEVENTURA, LANZAROTE. 
Each Volume complete in itself, with Maps and Illustrations. 
The Volumes are sold separately, price 21s. each. 

Marcus Ward & Co. Limited, London, Belfast, and New York. 


EIGHTON, BELL & CO,.’S PUBLICATIONS, 


Now ready, price 6s. 6d. 


The CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY CALENDAR, 


1888. With Additions and Corrections to the end of the Easter Term, 
June, 1888, 

















Now ready, price 4s. 6d. 
The ELEMENTARY GEOMETRY of CONICS, 


By C. TAYLOR, D.D., Master of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
Fifth Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Containing a Chapter on the 
Line Infinity. 


Vol. I. price 10s. 6d. (Vol. II. in the press), 
A TREATISE on HYDRODYNAMICS. With 


numerous Examples by A. B. BASSET, M.A., formerly Scholar of 
Trinity Cellege, Cambridge. 

“This book deserves to be most warmly received by all who are 
interested in this branch of mathematics....The second half of the 
book, treating on the motion of solids in a fluid, is singularly interesting. 

..The excellence of this work leads us to look forward with great 
interest to the publication of the second volume.” —Nature. 


Cambridge: Deighton, Bell & Co. London: George Bell & Sons. 


HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, LOMBARD-STREET 
and CHARING CROSS, LONDON.—Established 1782. 
Insurances against Loss by Fire and Lightning effected | in all parts of 
the World. Loss Claims arranged with p and li 








WILLIAM ( oC. MACDONALD, 
FRANCIS B. MACDONALD, 


ACCIDENTS ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 


PROVIDE AGAINST THEM BY POLICY OF THE 


AILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSUBANO E 
COMPANY, 64, CORNHILL, LONDO. 
Hon. EVELYN ASHLEY. Pao 
Annual Income o oo £248,000 
Invested Capital and Reserve Fund” o e+ £275,000 
COMPENSATION PAID for 126,000 ACCIDENTS, fare 500, 000 
Moderate Premiums — Favourable Cond — New 
Prompt and Liberal Settlement of Claims. 
West-End Office : 8, Becgrershc HOTEL BUILDINGS, W.C. 
Head Office : 64, CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 
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Secretari' 











WIFT” RESERVOIR PENHOLDER 
(Patented). Hard Vulcanite throughout. Holdsa large supply 
of Ink, ready for instant use, and may be carried in any position. With 


non-corrodible teen Pen, 2s. 6d; with Gold Pen, Iridium- 
jointed, 5s.; with t 14-Carat Gold Pen, "Iridium -pointed, and Gilt 
ounts, 10s. 6d. Of all Stationers. 

Wholesale only of Txos. Dz La Ruz & Co. London. 


FURNISH your HOUSES or APARTMENTS 
UGHOUT on 
a. 3 HIRE SYSTEM. 
The Original, Best, and most Liberal. 
Founded a.p. 1868. 
Furnish direct from the Manufacturer from 10/. to 10,000. 
Cash Prices. No extra charge for time given. 
Catalogues, Estimates, Press Opinions, Testimonials, post free. 
F. MOEDER, 248, 249, 250, Tottenham Court-read, W. 
ALSO FOR HIRE ONLY. 


INNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 
The Best Remedy 
ACIDITY of the STOMACH,  EATBURN, HEADACHF, 
GOUT, and INDIGESTI ON, 
and safest Aperient for wea > Constitutions, Ladies, Children, 





Suits all. 








Recommended by MRS, LANGTRY and MADAME ADELINA PATTI. 





MAGNESIA. 
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PANY, LIMITED 
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WARD, LOCK & 00’S8 NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


NEW VOLUME.—EDITED BY SIR GEORGE YOUNG. 
Now ready, crown 8vo. cloth extra, bevelled, uncut edges, 5s. 


PRAED’S POLITICAL POEMS: the Political and Occa- 


sional Poems of Winthrop Mackworth Praed. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, 
by Sir GEORGE YOUNG. 
From the ATHENEUM. 
“Sir George Young has done a thing most acceptable to lovers of sparkling verse by collecting the 
* Political and Occasional Poems of Winthrop Mackworth Praed.’ Praed had a note of his own, and his 
political satires have the qualities of his social satires—vigour of movement, lightness of touch. and grace of 
expression....Sir George Young deserves our thanks for the conscientious way he has edited this volume and 
for his care in explaining allusions, and also in ascertaining what pieces are really Praed’s.’’ 


From the DAILY NEWS. 

“ The delightful humour of Praed has made many a reader love him as well as laugh with him....It will be 
dificult to imagine a greater treat for the lover of political verse, crammed with topical allusions....Gratitude 
may blunt our critical powers, for we must own to having read these pages with ever-increasing enjoyment.’’ 

From the ST. JAMES'S GAZETTE. ' 

“Turn where we may ia this book of poems we come upor something bright, clever, and amusing.’’ 

From the SATURDAY REVIEW. 

“One of the most delightful writers and one of the least voluminous to be found....Sir George Young has 

cone the present book very well indeed.... There is nothing, or little, but delight in the book.” 
From the MORNING POST. 
“‘ Now, for the first time, is afforded the opportunity of judging the entire work of a writer whose keen 


wit and untiring vivacity assign him a foremost place among English satirists.”’ 


’ 

GOETHE’S FAUST. Translated by Bayard Taylor. 
Complete Edition. With Retsch’s Outline Illustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, uncut 
edges, 656 pages, 5s. 

*,* This is a full and complete reprint of BAYARD TAYLOR'S rendering of GOETHE’S 
masterpiece. It is published by special arrangement with Mrs. BAYARD TAYLOR, and is 
the only edition published at a popular price, which contains not only the First and Second 
Parts of the Tragedy, but also the whole of the Translator’s copious and extremely valuable 
Notes, Introductions, and Appendices. 


; ° 
Mrs. BROWNING’S POEMS: the Poetical Works of 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning, 1826-1844. Edited, with a Memoir, by JOHN H. 
INGRAM, Author of ‘The Life of Edgar Allan Poe,’ &. With a Portrait of Mrs. 
Browning. Crown 8vo. cloth giit, uncut edges, 416 pages, 5s. 

*,* This new issue contains Poems not to be found in any other edition. The Memoir 
by Mr. Ingram furnishes some fresh items of interest, and gives for the first time correct 
data of Mrs. Browning’s life. 

*« Including, as it does, such gems as ‘ The Cry of the Children’ and ‘ Lady Geraldine’s Courtship ’—to say 
nothing of the less-known lyrical pieces—the volume has in it much of the best work of England’s greatest 
poetess. It is handy in form, and printed on good paper....Its cheapness, and the good quality of its external 
appointment, should assure it a ready sale.’’—Scotsman. 


THOMAS CARLYLE’S WORKS.—Cheap Editions. 
COMPLETE AND UNABRIDGED. 
The HISTORY of the FRENCH REVOLUTION. 
a. ecdiod. sek olan’ oe wrappers, ls.; half-cloth, marbled sides, 2s.; red cloth, 
2. SARTOR RESARTUS, HEROES and HERO- 
WORSHIP, and PAST and PRESENT. 600 pp., crown 8vo. paper wrapper, 1s, ; 
half-cloth, marbled sides, 2s.; red cloth, gilt, bevelled, red edges, 2s. 

Re- 


3. CROMWELL’S LETTERS and SPEECHES. 


printed from the Second and much Enlarged Edition. 840 pp., crown 8vo. paper 
wrapper, ls. ; half-cloth, marbled sides, 2s.; red cloth, gilt, bevelled, red edges, 2s. 


In Paper Wrappers, price Sixpence each. 


1, 


1, FRENCH REVOLDTION. I. \%. CROMWELL’S LETTERS and 
2. FRENCH REVOLUTION. II. SPEECHES. I. 

3, FRENCH REVOLUTION. III. 8. CROMWELL’S LETTERS and 
4. SARTOR RESARTUS. SPEECHES. II. 

5. HEROES and HERO-WORSHIP. | R gs ETTE 

6. PAST and PRESENT. |® CROMWELE'S LETEERS ont 


FIRST AID in ACCIDENT and SUDDEN ILLNESS. 


A Book of Ready Reference in Times of Emergency, a Manual of Instruction for 
Ambulance Students, and a Plain Practical Guide to the rendering of Help in case of 
Sudden Iilness or Accident. By GEORGE BLACK, M.B. Edin. With numerous 
Explanatory Engravings. Crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. ; Popular Edition, boards, 2s. 
“The number of the subjects treated, the care and perspicuity with which each is dealt with, and the 
many illustrations which accompany every chapter, make the volume one which ought to be welcomed in any 
household.” —Yorkshire Fost. 2 
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MOST UNIVERSAL BOOK OF REFERENCE IN A MODERATE COM. 
PASS THAT WE KNOW OF IN THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE.” i 


HAYDN’S DICTIONARY of DATES. Relating to aj 


BEETON’S ILLUSTRATED ENCYCLOPADIA 


MRS. BEETON’S BOOK of HOUSEHOLD MANAGE. 





es 





The TIMES says:—‘ HAYDN’S ‘ DICTIONARY OF DATES’ Ig THE 








Ages and Nations, for Universal Reference. Eighteenth Edition. Enlarged Correcteg 
and Revised throughout. By BENJAMIN VINCENT, Librarian of the Royal Institu. 
tion of Great Britain. 1,000 pages, 12,000 Distinct Articles, and 120,000 Dates 9 
Facts. Medium 8vo. cloth, 18s, ; half-calf, 24s.; full or tree-calf, 31s. 6d. and 


A COMPLETE ENCYCLOPEDIA FOR THIRTY SHILLINGS. 


bees 18 Oe 


of 


UNIVERSAL INFORMATION, New and Revised Edition. Comprising Geo ph 
History, Biography, Bible Knowledge, Science, Art, Literature, Religion, and Phit: 


sophy, and containing nearly 4,000 pages, 50,000 Distinct Articles, Hundreds of d 
Engravings and Coloured Maps. In 4 vols. cloth, 30s. ; half-persian, 42s, ; half-russia 
60s.; in 6 vols, cloth gilt, 36s.; half-persian, 63s. ey ° 

“ We know of no book which in such small compass gives so much information.”’—Scotsman. } 

THE BEST COOKERY BOOK IN THE WORLD. ba 

obt 


ENT. Comprising 1,350 pages, 4,000 Recipes and Instructions, 1,000 Engravings and 
New Coloured Cookery Plates. With Quantities, Time, Costs, and Seasons, Directions 
for Carving, Management of Children, Arrangement and Economy of the Kitchen 
Duties of Servants, the Doctor, Legal Memoranda, and 250 Bills of Fare. 443rd Thou. 


-y | 





sand. Half-roan, 7s. 6d.; cloth gilt, 8s. 6d.; half-calf or half-morocco, 10s. 6d. T 
‘4 volume which will be, for many years to come, a treasure to be made much of in every English house. con 
hold.” —Standard. ea . 

AN EXCELLENT SERIES OF CHEAP PRESENTATION BOOKS. 
Admirably adapted for School Prizes and Rewards, being instructive and interesting, In 
well printed on the best of paper, and accurately and elegantly illustrated. Offic 
WARD, LOCK & 5 a 

‘cs b] 

SCIENTIFIC RECREATION” SERIES. S 
Prettily bound in cloth gilt, price ELGHTEENPENCE each; or in wrappers, 1s, each, * 
MARVELS of the ELEMENTS, and the Strange Effects of their Combination § wz: 
MARVELS of HEAT, LIGHT, and SOUND. = 


MARVELS of INVENTION and SCIENTIFIC PUZZLES. 
MARVELS of EARTH, AIR, and WATER. 

MARVELS of GEOLOGY and PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 
MARVELS of ANIMAL and PLANT LIFE. 

MARVELS of ASTRONOMY. 


0) 


. MARVELS of ELECTRICITY and MAGNETISM. 


*« As the books are all profusely illustrated, and the information given is in a form so simple as to be easily} 


appreciated by any person of ordinary intelligence, young people will obtain from them a vast fund of rar 
and valuable knowledge, which, while thoroughly scientific, is at the same time highly entertaining, and som: 
of it very amusing.”’—Christian Age. 














WARD, LOCK & CO’S RECENT EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 


LESSONS in FRENCH: Grammar and Pronunciation. By Jules A. L. 
KUNZ, French Lecturer to the Heriot-Watt College, the Philosophical Institution, Edinburgh, &c. 
Crown 8vo. in neat cloth, 2s.; Cheap Edition, just ready, ls. 

From the School Board Chronicle.—‘ A very thorough, careful work....The author has aimed at accuracy, 
completeness, and clearness, and he has pursued his aim with a conscieatious regard to the peculiar necessities 
of those for whom he is required to provide.” ‘ 


LESSONS in GERMAN: the German Language; in a Series of 7° ' the least suffer on this account.” 


By H. W. DULCKEN, | 


Graduated Lessons in Grammar, Exercises, Writing, Reading, and Pronunciation. 
Ph.D. Crown 8vo. in neat cloth, 2s. ; Cheap Edition, just ready, Is. 


From the Schoolmaster.—“‘ The matter is arranged quite systematically, and large additional aid, usually | 


to be obtained only vivd voce from a teacher, is supplied.’’ 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR: the English Grammar and Language. By | 


L. TOULMIN SMITH. Crown 8vo. in neat cloth, ls. 7 


From the Journal of Education.—“ Strikingly original....The book is written in a bright and interesting | 


‘way, and seems to us aumirably fitted for the purpose which it sets before itself.”’ 


ASTRONOMY: a Simple Introduction to a Noble Science. By 
EDMUND NEISON, F.R.AS, Her Majesty's Astronomer for Natal. With 80 Explanatory Engravings. 
Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, 2s. 

Prom the Manchester Examiner —‘ The author is a most accurate describer of scientific fact, and a most 
lucid exponent of scientific principle, and being Her Majesty’s Astronomer for Natal he speaks with authority. 

The illustrative diagrams are numercus and useful.”’ 


-*,* NEW COMPLETE CATALOGUE of WARD, LOCK & CO.’S PUBLICATIONS (112 pages, comprising about 3,000 Works in all Departments of 
Literature) will be sent post free on application. 


London: WARD, LOCK & CO. Warwick House, Salisbury-square, E.C. New York: Bond-street. 






NEW EDITIONS, CAREFULLY REVISED, AND ENLARGED IN SIZE. a 
Well printed and bound in cloth, ONE SHILLING each. all the 
WARD, LOCK & CO.’S M 
6c 
LONG LIFE” SERIES. ben 
Edited by GEORGE BLACK, M.B. Edin., Author of ‘ First Aid in Accident,’ &. =P 
1. LONG LIFE, and How to Reach It.| 8. The YOUNG WIFE’S ADVIcrg wu 
2. The THROAT and the VOICE. BOOK. —~ — pe 
3. EYESIGHT, and How to Care forIt.; 9. SLEEP: How to Obtain It. 1 
4. The MOUTH and the TEETH. | 10. HEARING, and How to Keep It. § Nai’ 
5. The SKIN in HEALTHand DISEASE. 11, SEA AIR and SEA BATHING. treet, 
6. BRAIN WORK and OVERWORK. 19. HEALTH in SCHOOLS and WORKE (7; 
7. SICK NURSING. +. SHOPS. C 
The Saturday Review says :—‘‘ It is not too much to say of them, as a series, that the shilling invested 
betimes in each of them may be the means of saving 1 many a guinea.” Tie 
TECHNICAL EDUCATION FOR THE PEOPLE. position 
COMPLETION OF WARD & LOCK’S INDUSTRIAL SELF-INSTRUCTOR. if. 
In 5 vols, demy 4to. 7s. 6d. each. , Iner th 
. LJ x 
The INDUSTRIAL SELF-INSTRUCTOR in the leading 
branches of TECHNICAL SCIENCE and INDUSTRIAL ARTS and PROCESSES. Wi AM 
Coloured Plates and many Hundreds of Working Drawings, Designs, and Diagrams. ct 
This New Work, devoted to the spread of Technical Education, appeals to all who taigg ~Addre 
an interest in Manufactures and Construction, and in the progress and operation of practic = 
Science. Asa useful and interesting book for youths and those engaged in self-education, RA 
cannot fail to recommend itself, while it will be found a book of useful reference to th N La 
general reader. * : O salar 
“Promises to be one of the most useful books ever issued from the British press.” —Freeman's Journal, = 
ye 
Note Wr 
. - NEW ELEMENTARY TEXT-BOOKS. - Highest r 
SOUND, LIGHT, and HEAT. By Thomas’ Dunman. Revised i opp. 
CHAPMAN JONES, F.LC. F.C.S. With 135 Explanatory Engravings. Crown 8vo. in neat cloth, ls. class 
ELECTRICITY ang MAGNETISM. By Thomas Dunman. Revise (esx: 
by CHAPMAN JONES, F.I.C. F.C.S. With 165 Explanatory Engravings. Crown 8vo. in neat cloth.!' General . 
From Nature.—‘ The books are of a popular character, but their value to students of elementary PLT Note, 8p 
salary for 
London, 
POPULAR HISTORIES OF THE GREAT NATIONS. Pe 
Edited by H. W. DULCKEN, Ph.D. NEW 
| PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED with FULL-PAGE and other ENGRAVINGS. liane 
Crown 8ve. cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. each. Cheaper Editions, 2s. 6d. and 2s. each. well up i. 
1. A POPULAR HISTORY of ROME. By D. Rose. 500 pages. With about 130 Illustrations. and referer 
2. A POPULAR HISTORY of GREECE. By D. Kose. 450 pages. With about 150 Illustrations. Waterlow , 
3. A POPULAR HISTORY of FRANCE, Condensed from the Text of Bonnecnose. 520 pages. — 
150 Illustrations. . 
4. A POPULAR HISTORY of ENGLAND. By H. W. DULCKEN, Ph.D. 530 pages. With 170 Illustra N I 
| ‘A series which can hardly fail to prove useful to young readers.'’"—Manchester Examiner. LRADBAS 
ST _ RP, Whit 
WARD & LOCK’S (late GEIKIE’S) PRIZE COPY-BOOKS. 2150 iro 
| ong 4to. 2d. each. N’ 
| WARD & LOCK’S “GOOD HAND” COPY-BOOKS. 12 sorts. Fe Wax 
0. 2d. each. , 
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Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The Editor ’’—Advertisements and Business Letters to “‘ The Publisher ’’—at the Office, 22, Took’s-court, Cursitor-street, Chancery-lane, E.C. 
Printea by Joun C, Franeis, Atheraym Press, Took’s-court, Cursitor-street, Chancery-lane, E.C.; and Published by the said Jonn C. Francis at 22, Took’s-court, Cursitor-street, Chancery-lane, EC. 
Agents for Scortanp, Messrs. Beil & Bradfute and Mr. John Menzies, Edinburgh.—Saturday, August 18, 1¢83, 
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